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SUNSHINE IS LIFE 


South Africa, situated wholly in the 
Temperate Zone south of Latitude 20° S., 
enjoys one of the finest climates in the world. 
Dry warmth and bracing sunshine are its 
essential characteristics. 


When Europe is in the grip of winter 
(October to March) South Africa basks in the 
golden summer of the Southern Hemisphere, 
a joyful season of fruits and flowers. This 
happy inversion of seasons and climates, 
combined with its natural charm, makes South 
Africa the ideal land of winter travel. 


Winter excursions at considerably reduced 
fares have been organised by the leading 
Steamship Liaes on this route, and the South 
African Government Railways will arrange 
inland tours, by rail or road, to suit the re- 
quirements of visitors. “The combined tours 
provide a delightful holiday—a restful voyage, 
a complete change of environment and a re- 
markable variety of social and travel diversions. 


Business men, in particular, seeking the 
healthy relaxation of an ocean cruise and a 
change of scene and_activity, will find in these 
excursions a beneficial holiday of suitable 
duration and an opportunity for observing at 
first-hand the immense resources of the 


Dominion of South Affica. 


A full descriptive programme entitled 
** Sun Health Tours—Series S,” will be sent 
gratis on request to The Director of Publicity, 
South Africa House, 73 Strand, London, 
W.C. 2, and the leading Travel Agencies. 
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You may put me down 
asaconvert. BARNEYS 
has just the flavour | 
like and the coolness 


These headlines express the considered view 
of a distinguished London Editor on Barneys, 
that cheery, friend-winning Tobacco from the 
North Country. 


In the comment we reproduce below, this craftsman-of- 
the-written-word humorously compares the standard of 
Barneys with that of other pipe-mixtures, past and 
present. (His original letter can be inspected.) 


dd) ea ee You may put me down as a convert. 
“Barneys has just the flavour I like and the 
“ quality of coolness. Most well-advertised smoking 
“mixtures have a good future behind them; if 
“ Barneys keeps up to its present standard, its future 
“is in the right place—beginning in the present and 
“extending into infinity.” 
Barneys has won its way from a local sale to National 
Fame in a few short years, mainly on the friendly word 
of one smoker to another. Barneys is uncommonly 
and consistently good. 


Cool, long-lasting, chummy, satisfying; year 
in, year out, never varying in its com- 
panionable charm; a pipe Tobacco which 
makes lasting friendship with the discerning. 


BARNEYS " 


{ WPurnckbowle * 


EVER FRESH ar 


‘All three strengths of Barneys 
Tobacco are packed in the 
“EverFresu” Tin, which : be. 5 _ 
ensures’ Factory-freshness eo a Re 
always and everywhere. Maes Fe Ons 
¢ & pl wre 





= 
This Wonder Tin yields to a 
pull of a Rubber Tab. Until 
outer air is admitted by re- 
leasing the vacuum seal, the 
goodness and freshness of 
Barneys is imprisoned in the 


Tin, preserved from every 
harmful influence of climate PULL the Rubber Tab. 
or transport indefinitely. This allows Tin to open. 


Barneys (vicdium), Parsons Pleasure (mild), Punchbowle 
(full), in the “EverFrrsn” Tin: 1 oz. 1/2, 2 oz. 2/4. 


(99) Made by John Sinclair, Ltd., Bath Lane, Newcastle-on-Tyne (G) 
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BE A SUCCESSFUL ARTIS] 


REAP PLEASURE AND PROFIT FROM YOUR ARTISTIC ABILITIE 
HERE is pleasure in making even a ' 
reasonably good sketch. If you could 

really draw, if you had at your finger tips the 


a= 






«There 


technique of the trained artist, how much com 

delight you could gain from the facile and 

able use of your pen, pencil or brush. . | 
If you like drawing and possess even the no 


average taste for true Art, you can, through 
the medium of the John Hassall Postal Art 
Courses, quickly acquire that skill which will 
make of you an able artist—which will endow 
you with the ability to draw and sketch for 
pleasure or profit—as a fascinating accomplish- 
“ 7? ~— . 4 +4 
nc si Nga money” pastime, or a whole-time income-producing 
Make a copy of the accompanying sketch and post it to-day, wit! 
the coupon below, to the John Hassall Correspondence Art School, 
St. Albans. You will receive in return an expert, candid opinion of 
your promise as an artist, and of the possibilities of developing yo 
natural talent. In addition you will receive a presentation co Feit 
beautifully-reproduced brochure, lavishly illustrated by John esa 
R.I., and the pupils he has trained, which contains full details of the 
famous John Hassall Postal Art Courses. This brochure tells how i 
your leisure hours, through the medium of the post, you may wh 
— of a source of perpetual pleasure, and if you so hes 
* cS P ous " ‘ 
— = rent a welcome addition to your present earnings, 


THE -—COUPON—POST NOW!— 


The John Hassall Correspondence Art School 
ica _ Dept. H9/3, St. Albans, 
lease send me—without charge or obligation 
—a copy of the Illustrated Brochure “ The John 
Hassall Way,” and free criticism of enclosed 
sketch (my own work), 


‘ Thre 





Copy this 
sketeh for tre 
Criticism, 
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\ \ Srecmeie, $010 0650000 ve ped eusincucistisnecesseseseseduserdesadaes 
atttice \\\| Now. 12, 1932. Age (if under 21)... 








The John Hassall Correspondence Art School, 
Dept. H9/3, St. Albar a 
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DO seeds 
YOU REALISE 


that every year Many Thousands of Homeless 
Men are received during the night hours at the 
Shelters of the Church Army? To feed and 
shelter this VAST ARMY OF HOMELESS 
MISERY it is necessary to provide many 


thousands of FREE MEALS and BEDS. 


Work-aid has been proved to be the one means 
by which these men can hope to rise again. 
The Church Army plan leads from DESTITU- 
TION to INDEPENDENCE. 


£. feeds and shelters 100 Men for one 
night. 
Will you help to support this work, which needs funts 


tirgently? Please send a gift now to Preb, Carlile, C.H., D.Du 
55 Bryanston Street, London, W.1. 





THE 


CHURCH ARMY 
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LITIES 4 ; 
«There’s no sweeter ‘Tobacco 
comes from Virginia and 
no better brand than the 
‘Three Castles’’’ -1HeE VIRGINIANS 
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sound 
vax Anvesimey f 


A 20 years’ Endowment Assurance for 
£1,000 with profits effected by a man aged 
30 next birthday would give the following 
results:— 





Sum Assured and Bonus at maturity if present 


168 rate of Bonus be continued - - - £1,515 0 0 
Total net premiums payable (assuming income 

he tax rebate at 2/6 in the £) - - - 879 6 8 

nd Pele «ss es « = + © ee 





Such a result would be considerably better 
than that secured by an investment yielding 


: 5 % 


GROSS INTEREST 


ny 


and 
i LIFE ASSURANCE COVER 
has been afforded in addition. 
¥ Write for copy of leaflet “AC2” to 


Tee STAN DARD [IF 














SURANCE COMP, 
T ESTABLISHED LONDON 
; ° s iene on STREET 1825 46 QUEEN VICTORIA ST. ec 
i) EDINBURGH 1SaPALL MALL sw. 











Dress Reform for 
poor Matilda! 


It is disconcerting for a well-furnished sheep 
like poor Matilda to face the shears! But they 
also serve, that only stand and shiver, and 
she has done her bit. And many thousands 
before her have contributed likewise to one of 
our greatest blessings, for Wolsey Underwear has 
been firmly placed in public favour for nearly 
two centuries. Two centuries of toil and skill 
and knowledge lie behind this winter’s Wolsey 
styles. Soft, well cut, all-protecting. Equal to 
months of wear and many washings. Wolsey 
Underwear might well be more expensive and 


still be called economy .. . see it in the shops. 


PANTS, VESFES, SHORTS 


WOLSEY 


UNDERWEAR 
FOR MEN 


WOLSEY LTD. LEICESTER 
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You'll hardly 


believe you « are 
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Not even the stiffest of beards 
can retard the smooth progress 
of an “ Eclipse” Blade. 
BRITISH THROUGHOUT 


Obtainable from usual suppliers 


Sole Manufacturers 
JAMES NEILL & co. (SHEFFIELD) LTD., Composite Stee. Worxs, SHEFFIELD, 11 
ROY QASEE KK WHA Ss sis QQ{’IWWW wv. "’"_ 2... 





No other pipe feels so easy 


between your teeth—partly be- | 


cause it « so light, partly because 
of its fish-tailed mouthpiece . . 
especially appreciated by amokers 


KENNETT 


with dental plates. It gives a 
FOR really cool smoke, too—that's 
the drilled and fluted bowl. 


* Kennett.” 


J. A. KENNETT LTD. (Dept. S.), 
9-11 Tottenham St,, London, W.1. 


COMFORT 











KENNETT 


FREE 
Every “ Kennett" is guaranteed. 
Stocked in London by the Army 
and Navy Stores, Harrods, etc., o7 B ind | A aa 
direct from the makers or a ” 
Send P.C. for descriptive booklet. Cool as a Cucumber 





You'll bless the day you buy a | 





TIMBER HOUSES 
DISTINCTION 


DWELLINGS, Schools, Halls 
Churches, Recreation or 
Week-end Retreats in British 
Timber (Douglas Fir, Cedar, 
Elm, Chestnut, Oak, etc.), to your 
own or your architect's design. 
Colt Timber House construction 
is dryer, warmer and more last- 
ing than cheap-quality brick or 
concrete, and moreover is lower | 
in cost and immediately habitable. 
Please write for special folder, 
stating your requirements or 
inspect specimen houses at our Works. 


W COLT BETHERSDEN, near ASHFORD, 
s a 4 


KENT 
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If you have 
dry hair 


Your hairdresser will advise you to use a preparation 
containing oil to counteract the dryness which is often 
the forerunner of greyness and baldness. Rowland’s 
Macassar Oil has been famed over 139 years for its 
tonic properties. 

Of Chemists, Stores 
Hairdressers—3/6, 

10/6. 
Red for dark hair, Colden 


for fair hair, 


and 
7/- and 







pXOwlan Oil 





Rowlands 





. A. ROWLAND & SONS, LTD., 
\.22 L 


aystall Street, Rosebery Avenue, London, E.C. 1, 






































“SOUTH AMERICA 


BY 


ROYAL MAIL 


AND 


PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL 
SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN 
PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
For full particulars apply to: 
ROYAL MAIL LINES, LIMITED 
THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.1 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 
also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 


E.C3 











GET RID tf 
your GOLD P 


AND SOVEREIGNS WHILE 
PRICES AReE STILL HIGH. 
We have a Large Demand for Old 
English Silver and good Jewellery. 

pay Highest GOLD, SILVER, 


Prices for 


JEWELLERY, DENTAL PLATES, Antiques and 
oe L ares a Smali Quan tities Highest London 
rice for SOVEREIGNS. Special Rates for Large 


Qv antities. es a per Register¢ d Post or Registered 
Ra ank Notes by return. 


The Biggest ‘oes of the kind in the World. 


BENTLEY & CO., 


Bullion Dealers to the Banks, 


BOND STREET, W.1. 


7a NEW 

















“ARETHUSA” BOYS MAKE THE 
FINEST SAILORS IN THE WORLD 
£40,000 URGENTLY NEEDED 
THE OLD “ ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP, CONDEMNED 


BY THE ADMIRALTY AS WORN OUT AND UNFIT FOR 
FURTHER SERV ic E, HAS HAD TO BE REPLACED BY 4 


NEW “ARETHUSA" 
TRAINING SHIP 


THE NECESSARY COST OF PURCHASE, AL STR 
EQUIPMENT, NEW SHORK RRONTAGE, ET WILL BE 














7a, on D ‘“ ARETHUSA”’ TR MINED AND SENT 10,000 BOYS 
[HE ROYAL NAVY AND MERCHANT SERVICE. 


Please help us in carrying on this great work of training po 
boys for the two Sea Services. 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES AND 
‘“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C2 
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The Spectator 


CHRISTMAS 


NUMBER 


Considerably enlarged and 
published 18:h November 


contains special articles and 


reviews 


by 


VERNON BARTLETT 


E, F. BENSON 


EDMUND BLUNDEN 


F. YEATS-BROWN 
JOHN BUCHAN 
H. A. L. FISHER 


JOHN GALSWORTHY 


DAVID GARNETT 
W. ORMSBY-GORE 


STEFHEN LEACOCK 


ROSE MACAULAY 


ANDRE MAUROIS 
HUGH WALPOLE 
EVELYN WAUGH 


W. B. YEATS 
ETC, 


ORDER YOUR 
COPY NOW 


On Sale November 18th 


Price 6". 


TUTTE TEEPE CTEELEUPEEPEEUEUECEELELCEULCPEECCL CU LCEL Coe ECh 
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CELERY 
BISCUITS | BISCUITS 





Carr's Table Water Biscuits -m 
need no recommendation to ~ 
sophisticated folk, and Carr's 
Celsry Biscuits will soon be 
equally renowned. They ar 
made by the firm with ov ver 
one hundred years’ expe 
ence in the art of Biscvi sit 


por MADE ONLY BY 


On a in all the leading 
Storesin the U.S.A. Agents: q Vi \) 
Julius Wile Sons & Co., 10 
Hubert Street, New York. 





OF CARLISLE 
©xs ENGLAND 
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More free 
breakfasts than ever 


So great is the distress caused by unemployment, so 
widespread the misery and sorrow, that 
during October the Mission has had to 
provide between 30 and 40 per cent. more 
breakfasts for children than in the corre- 





Comment is hardly 
necessary. 


A generous increase 
in funds is needed. 


Every £1 gives 80 
hungry boys and 
girls a good satis- 
fying meal. How 
many may we feed 
on your behalf ? 





A BARE EXISTENCE. ™ 
Contributions gratefully acknowledged by 
The Rey. PERCY INESON, Superintendent, 


East End Mission 


Stepney Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 


“ THE EAST END STAR,” the monthly magazine of the Mission, sent 
free on application. Full of fascinating articles and pictures of 
East-End life. 




















© SUNLIT GRANDELR 


SPECIMEN 


EGYPT ...a Land whose Winter days are 

bathed in golden sunlight, and whose 

INCLUSIVE moonlit nights are enshrined in mysterious 
TOUR loveliness . . . invites you. Will you accept 


her welcome? 


27 DAYS’ 


TOUR 
(17 Days in 
EG PT) 


£64 -0-0 


For here, amidst the enchanting scene, and 
the soothing influence of warm, dry, desert 
air, you will find better health through 
radiant sunshine. 


Modern travel facilities, and the comfort of 
world-famous hotels—(who has not heard of 
Shepheard’s?)—contribute to the supreme 





Combined enjoyment of a holiday in the Valley of the 
Tickets Nile... and yet, such a holiday need not be 
obtainable from expensive, for, according to leisure and funds 
i available, inclusive tours at specially re- 
STEAMSHIP duced rates are now offered to satisfy the 
COMPANIES, widest range of enquiry. 
Offices of * “Egypt and the Sudan,” the profusely 
COOK’S, illustrated annual publication of the 
AMERICAN Tourist Development Association of Egypt 
oie an : (under Royal patronage), and detailed 
EXPRES D. information of Egyptian Tours, may be 
COX & KING’S, obtained from the 


Manager, 


TRAVEL BUREAU, 


and principal 
Overseas 
Travel 
Agenctes. 


EGYPT 


60, Regent Street, London, W. 1. 
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Musings of a Mineral Wate 


Manufacturer. 





No. 89. 
ADVERTISING 


We sometimes wonder if advertising is not q 
modern South Sea Bubble. In those benighted 
days, say forty years ago, before advertising was 
raised to the level of a religion, did we go naked, or 
hungry, or unwashed? Our own recollection js 
that we lived probably more comfortably and 
certainly much more cheaply. Our trusty and 
well-beloved grocer and wine merchant, our butcher, 
our baker, and candlestickmaker, made it. thei 
business to find out where good things could be got 
and to bring these to our notice. And these good 
people will do this same again if we manufacturers 
mind our own business of manufacturing and leave 
it to The Trade to do the marketing. 

We deceive ourselves if we think that “ doing 
away with the middleman ” is a saving of money, 
For we merely exchange the old-time merchant with 
his modest profit, with his direct interest in our 
interests, for the newspaper king whose _ profits 
enable Fleet Street to flourish like a green bay tree 
while the country’s business languishes. It is patent 
for all men to see that as advertising grows and 
grows the country gets steadily poorer. 

And this is what we might expect, for while A’s 
advertising may take business away from B or 
vice versa, advertising cannot increase trade 
generally ; cannot make us wear two hats on one 
head, or eat three dinners a day, or even force those 
who have no hats to buy the same if they have not 
the money. And if there is a limit to what we can 
** consume ” in the way of food and drink, so there 
is a certain life to a suit of clothes and the sales of 
these can only be increased by making clothes 
shoddier or by arbitrarily altering the fashion and 
driving our women folk to desperation. The only 
way to inerease “ consumption ”—not  alzcays 
desirable—is to lower the price. 

The great delusion that every business can 
yearly keep on growing, and our frantic attempts 
to achieve this perpetual expansion, is_ bringing 
the world to bankruptcy. There is a point beyond 
which the nature of things says NO, and it is the 
wise man that realizes when he has reached it. 
Every engineer knows there is a critical point beyond 
which to strive is too extravagant. 

And examining very critically such catch phrases 
as “the business that is not going ahead is going 
back,” “ what was good enough for our fathers is 
not good enough for us,” and looking into the 
meaning, if any, contained in the words * progress,” 
** efficiency,” and “ evolution,” the business man 
may come to the conclusion that the old maxim 
live and let live is not only sound ethies but sound 
economics also, 


W. A. ROSS AND SONS, LIMITED, 
Belfast, Ireland. 


Makers of Ginger Ale, Tonic Water, Lemonade, Ginger | 


and Lime Juice | 


Soda 


Cordial, for more than half a century. 


Beer, Water, Lemon Squash, 
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News of 


HE defeat of President Hoover and the Republicans 

is the most sensational event in American party 
history for more than a century. Since the foundation 
of the party no Republican candidate has been so com- 
pletely overwhelmed, Governor Roosevelt has 472 votes in 
the electoral college, as against Mr. Hoover's 59. The 
Democrats carried 42 States, leaving only Pennsylvania 
and five small States to the President who in 1928 swept 
the board. That Mr. Roosevelt should have carried 
New York and Massachusetts is noteworthy enough ; 
that he should have captured Illinois and Ohio, 
Michigan and California, with the vast area of the Mid- 
West and North-West farming region, means a range of 
dectoral victories for which there is no_ parallel in 
American annals. The flood of voters was stupendous 
—a total of more than 40,000,000—with crushing 
Democratic victories in every quarter. Both Houses of 
Uongress will have large Democratic majorities, so that 
President Roosevelt may count upon stronger legislative 
support than either Mr. Hoover or his predecessor could 


cmmand, Many familiar figures will disappear from 
Washington, including Senator Reed Smoot, whose 


lame is attached to the tariff measure which was among 
the heaviest of Mr. Hoover’s burdens in the campaign. 
New York State will have in Mr. Lehman an excellent 
Governor to sueceed Mr. Roosevelt. 

* * * 

The Republican Retribution 

Shattering though the blow to them is, the President 
and his party could not be surprised. There is no 
lenying the justice of the New York Times’ comment 
that, if ever a rebuke was warranted for any political 
organization, the Republicans have got what they 
richly deserved. They claimed the whole credit for the 
Prosperity of the seven fat years and, while making 
stave administrative blunders, they maintained a fatal 

















the Week 


attitude of unreality in the face of the economic 
miseries of the country throughout the longest and 


worst of depressions. The disaster will involve the 
withdrawal of Mr. Hoover from national politics four 
months hence, when the new President will take on a 
task of appalling difficulty, but one, not improbably, 
which may already be considerably lightened by the 
beginnings of a trade revival. In one respect the 
American public has cause for rejoicing. President 
Roosevelt has a panel of admirable public men from 


which to select his Cabinet and he should have 
little difficulty in providing himself with Ministers 


capable of commanding the confidence of the whole 
country. The most likely candidates for the Secretary- 
ship of State are Mr. Newton D. Baker and Mr. Norman 
Davis. Either would be admirable, but Mr. Davis’ 
intimate contacts with European statesmen in the last 
nine months invests him with peculiar qualifications for 
the direction of America’s foreign policy. 
* * * * 

Disarmament Hopes 

The French Disarmament Plan impresses itself more 
deeply on the public mind the more clearly its outlines 
shape themselves. Its text is still unpublished and 
M. Paul Boncour’s exposition at Geneva last Friday threw 
little more light on details than M. Herriot’s speech in 
the Chamber a week earlier. But the French War 
Minister was sufficiently definite in his recognition of the 
equality of status principle to justify Herr von Papen 
on Tuesday in describing the French Plan as a great step 
forward, and the Germans may come back to the Dis- 
armament Conference on the strength of it. M. Herriot 
has shown great courage, both in withstanding the inevit- 
able opposition of his military advisers, and in holding 
out a notable olive branch to Italy in his speech at the 
Radical-Socialist Conference at Toulouse on Sunday, 
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A French Prime Minister who so speaks and acts as to ease 
the strain between his country and Germany and Italy 
simultaneously deserves well not only of France but 
of all Europe. Patient and difficult negotiations are in 
store, at the best, before any general agreement along the 
lines of the French plan can be hoped for. Nothing 
would do so much to destroy that prospect altogether as 
the adoption of a suspicious, aloof and insular attitude 
by this country. There are elements in the House of 
Commons that would like nothing better. 
* * * * 

War in the Air 

The attitude of Members of Parliament in protesting 
against any suggestion that the British Air Force should 
he abolished is hard to comprehend. What is under dis- 
cussion is not the abolition of the British Air Force, but 
of all air forees—in particular of an existing French Air 
Force which could blow London to pieces in half an hour. 
What the strength of a potential German Air Foree may 
be is problematic, but no one supposes that Germany 
will remain permanently unarmed in the air while the rest 
of the world is armed. No great country is as vulner- 
xble to air attack as our own, and it is accepted doctrine 
that there can be no real defence against a concentrated 
assault. The abolition of military aviation—with its 
necessary concomitant, some kind of internationalisation 
of civil aviation—may or may not be practical polities, 
but from our own point of view there would seem to be 
everything to be said for it. And in regard to the question 
of practical polities, it has been found perfectly practical 
to prohibit military aviation in Germany and it is worth 
observing that the two European countrics most powerful 
in the air—France and Italy—have both of them proposed 
to abolish military aviation and internationalize civil. 
Their idea of what is practical must count, at least, for 


something. 
* * % * 


The New Reichstag 

The result of the German General Election has left the 
situation a little worse than it was before. The Govern- 
ment itself has, on the face of it, been decisively repu- 
diated, but with no Government Party before the electors 
that could hardly have been otherwise. To make the 
situation more unstable still, the most obvious coalition, 
that of the Nazis and the Centre, has secured too few 
seats (265 out of a total of 582) to give it the majority it 
enjoyed in the last Reichstag. Under those conditions 
the outlook is completely uncertain. Herr Hitler is using 
violent language about the Chancellor and the fall in the 
Nazi seats from 230 to 196, seeming to suggest that the 
expected turn in the National-Socialist tide has come, is as 
likely to fire his ardour as to damp it. But since the 
Reichstag is not likely to meet till early next month there 
is time for the situation to clarify, and with Herr von 
Papen declaring his readiness to stand aside it is still 
conceivable that some politician, perhaps the Nazi Herr 
Strasser (for the President is unlikely to send for Hitler 
if he ean help it), may be found capable of rallying a 
Parliamentary majority based on Nazis and Centre with 
the tacit support either of the Social Democrats or the 
Right. Every fresh dissolution of the Reichstag 
strengthens the Communists, who have this time returned 
2 hundred members. That should be sufficient incentive 
to the constitutional parties to close their ranks, 

** os x * 

Mr. Gandhi's Visitors 

While it is satisfactory that the Government of India 
should have allowed Mr. Gandhi to carry on conversations 
with visitors from outside his gaol on the question of 
untouchability, it is Ly no means satisfactory that the 


——— 
a 


permission should be strictly limited to that. 
untouchability issue, so far as it directly concerms the 
British Government, is settled, though as between 
Hindus and the untouchables there is a good deal of ground 
to be covered yet. Mr. Gandhi’s proposal to reney 
his fast in order to bring pressure on his fellow Hindys 
is a highly doubtful expedient. Success may be achieved 
in that field once ; to achieve it twice ina couple of months 
is a very different matter. But the outstanding question 
is still the larger communal problem between Hindys 
and Moslems. There is no reason on the face of it why 
Mr. Gandhi should not have been allowed to discuss 
that with Shaukat Ali with the same freedom that was 
accorded him in the matter of untouchability.  Neithe 
the British nor the Indian Governments would have bee 
in any way involved. There may be good reasons {fo 
refusing to consider any new pact between the Government 
and Mr. Gandhi, but there is no reason at all for preventing 
him from doing what he can to achieve a pact between 
Hindus and Moslems. To say that he is a State prisoner 
and must be treated as such is simple pettiness wher 
issues so immense are involved. 
x * * * 


Annuities and Tariffs 

The annuities due from the Irish Free State to 
this country amount to  £5,000,000 a __year, 
Mr. Thomas announced in the House of Commons on 
Tuesday that the yield of the special duties on Fre 
State imports had amounted in_ fifteen weeks to 
£674,000. On that basis less than £2,500,000 would be 
netted in the full year, though Mr. Thomas added that 
the rate had been increasing in the last month or so, 
Now the duties are to be heavily increased in the hope 
that the £5,000,000 may be got into the British 
Treasury in that way. It pretty certainly will not be, 
for the new duties are almost prohibitive, which means 
that the cattle (for example) on which they would have 
been levied simply will not come in at all. Trish farmers 
will, no doubt, be ruined and Mr. de Valera will have to 
settle with them both financially (as he is doing by a 
subsidy which does not cover half their loss) and 
politically. Mr. Thomas on Wednesday held out the 
promise of easy terms to the Irish President if he would 
first admit legal liability, but there is not the faintest 
prospect of his doing that. 

* ok * ® 


Conditions in China 

An important message in Wednesday’s Times quotes 
series of messages received by the North China Daily News 
from its correspondents all over China going to show that, 
at any rate in all the central regions, conditions ar 
materially improving, as is evidenced by better military 
discipline, more stable local administration and a notable 
diminution of anti-foreign agitation. The North China 
Daily News is by no means Sinophile and what it says 
may be taken as an accurate picture of the situation. If 
it is, the misgivings of many statesmen who will have to 


.consider the Sino-Japanese question at Geneva in te 


days’ time should be materially alleviated. The prospect 
of a more stable China would diminish many difficulties. 
x * * * 


The Derelict Cunarder 

The confident announcement made by most newspapels 
on Monday that work on the new Cunarder was to be 
resumed before Christmas have been denied both by the 
Prime Minister and by the Cunard Company. Yet some 
decision must be taken one way or the other before long. 


On both economic and social grounds there is at least 8 f 


good reason why the Government should find financial 
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cilities for the completion of the vessel as it should for 

onlinary export transactions. (If the ship was being 

puilt for, Say’ Holland, would export credits be avail- 

able?) There is of course the eternal fear of creating a 

precedent. It only needs a little courage to get over that. 
* * * 
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* 
The Equity Shop 
it would be an excellent thing for the theatrical pro- 


gssion and for the public which it serves if the “ Equity 
Shop ” which has worked so well in America, could be 
stablished in this country. The British Actors’ Equity 
jssociation, which is promoting the scheme, deserves 
the fullest support. The idea is to insist on a standard 
contract between actor and manager, to eliminate the 
dishonest manager and the unpaid novice on whom 
such managers prey, and to require payment for rehearsals 
and for at least a fortnight’s run. It is, or should be, 
common knowledge that the theatrical profession in 
ts unorganized state suffers acutely from the speculators 
who stage bad plays and withdraw them after a_ brief 
run, as well as from the bogus managers who take out 
touring companies and leave them stranded when business 
is bad. In America the “ Equity Shop ” has made an 
end of such practices, and it could do the same here if 
the members of the profession care to combine for their 
own protection. = * ‘< ‘ 


The Scottsboro Case 

It is welcome news that the United States Supreme 
Court has reversed the capital sentence passed by 
the court at Scottsboro, Alabama, on seven young 
negroes for assaulting two white girls. Liberal opinion 
in America, with uneasy recollections of the Sacco- 
Vanzetti case, has been striving for nearly two years to 
get a new trial for the boys, and it has succeeded. The 
sentence, to an English mind, seemed incredibly savage, 
and the evidence, to judge from the reports, was extremely 
weonvineing. The Supreme Court now affirms that the 
hoys were denied counsel, so that their declarations of 
innocence were never properly presented. The case 
ve to Fwill now go back to the Alabama courts for re-trial. The 
by a belief that a negro may count on some sort of justice 
and Fin the Southern States would be strengthened if the 
; the Funhappy boys were released, for they have been lying 
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vould Funder sentence of death since April, 1931. That is 
ntest Fsurely punishment enough. 
Tariff or Quota ? , ? " 7 
Artificial restrictions on trade are almost invariably 
bad, but some of them are worse than others. As between 
tes P the tariff and quota (on the assumption that at present 
News Bye are to be saddled with one or the other) there is 
that, something to be said on each side. It is quite true, as 
| a Flord Astor submits, that a tariff docs at any rate bring 
tary Fin revenue. But it is doubly hard to remove once 
table itis imposed, because not only does the farmer cling to it 
“ for protection, but the Treasury clings to it for revenue. 
Says F The quota, on the other hand, has the undesigned effect 
It Pot penalizing the home consumer for the benefit of the 
eto foreign producer—who gets the higher price which the 
tet F quota creates and was meant to create. T heoretically the 
- price of imported meat should fall, for there will be 


inereased competition for a smaller market, but if it does 
there is no way of passing on the benefit to the consumer 
/without underselling English meat more than ever. 
pers The purely logical conclusion would be to control the 
) be F Meat trade and average the prices. But we are hardly 


the } eady for Soviet methods yet. 
ome : , : 


ong. AGraceful Tribute 
tas The donation of some £1,700 which the Spectator, 
cia thanks to the generosity of its readers, was enabled to 








forward last year to Brynmawr to assist in the foundation 
of accessory industries in that all but derelict mining- 
centre, has had an extremely pleasant sequel. A grand- 
mother clock in an inlaid oak and walnut case, one of the 
first products of the cabinet-making workshops at Bryn- 
mawr, has been presented to the Spectator as a token of 
gratitude. A silver plate affixed below the dial bears the 
inscription: ‘“* Made by the Brynmawr furniture-makers 
and presented to the Spectator in grateful recognition of 
help given to the town.” The clock will remain a valued 
as well as an intrinsically valuable feature of the Spectator 


office. 
% * %* * 


Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: “ The 
general debate on Unemployment initiated by the 
Labour Party has thoroughly justified itself. All parties 
made a genuine effort to avoid party controversy, and as 
a result the debate was a good sounding-board, which is 
all that such debates can ever be. It is a pity that the 
Prime Minister thought it necessary to speak himself, 
because the motion of Mr. Lansbury was not a vote of 
censure, and therefore called for no general defence or 
exposition of policy by the head of the Government. Mr. 
MacDonald called his speech ‘ thinking aloud,’ and Mr. 
Lloyd George’s sardonic comment that he could only 
pray that the Prime Minister thought better silently was 
not undeserved. The truth is that thinking aloud about 
the World Economic Conference, which is the Prime 
Minister’s next big personal preoccupation, is still prema- 
ture. The House of Commons has not yet grasped and 
cannot yet with discretion be told the great potentialities 
of this Conference. It would have been better, therefore, 
to leave departmental Ministers each to say their 


piece. 
ae * * * 


Those who did so, did well. Sir Henry Betterton took 
any amount of trouble to bring the arid figures of the cost 
of relief works up to date, and is a greatly improved 
speaker. Major Elliot, however, had the success of the 
debate. He was fortunate only in that the course of 
the discussion was set by Mr. Lloyd George towards the 
distresses and the potentialities of agriculture, but for the 
rest his success owed nothing to luck. His strophe was 
‘ Agriculture must be saved’; his antistrophe ‘ Livestock 
farming will be saved by quotas better than by duties.’ 
The result was that the House had hurled at it an admir- 
ably argued and extremely drastic plan for the control of 
meat imports, and was left with the impression that even 
if a voluntary scheme failed the Minister was not at 
the end of his resources. 


* * * * 


Apart from the plan itself, three things emerged 
from this section of the debate—the first, that the 
authority of a great consuming country in an age of 
abundance is immense; the second, that the Ministry 
of Agriculture is becoming a key position in any 
British Government; and the third, that the die-hard 
group which has been howling for meat duties and 
nothing but dutics has badly overreached itself. The 
Labour and Liberal Oppositions were also not without 
their successes during the debate. There is growing 
pressure from all parts of the House for some modest 
revival of development works, such as Housing and 
Land Settlement, which is probably due to the reflection 
that now credit has been restored it had better be used ; 
and this is, of course, the Opposition thesis. The success 
of Sir Francis Acland’s very able speech on the expansion 
of allotments is a case in point,” 
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Workless Millions 


HE problem of unemployment is twofold—to reduce 
by any means reasonably possible the numbers 
of the workless, and to provide maintenance for the 
residue who, when every effort has been expended, 
remain unemployed still. The former task is by far 
the more important, alike on grounds of economy and of 
humanity. But till it can be carried out the problem 
of maintenance remains, and the arrangements for pro- 
viding maintenance must be made as equitable and as 
efficient as statesmanship can make them. It is in the 
light of those aims that the Royal Commission on Unem- 
ployment Insurance, which issued its report on Monday, 
must be judged. Actually it issued two reports, but 
the proposals of the minority take so little account of 
financia] possibilities that it would serve no useful purpose 
to examine them in detail. The majority begin with 
one reassuring conclusion, that a workable insurance 
scheme on a basis of unemployment figures of 3,000,000 
is a practical proposition. Simultaneously the Ministry 
of Labour is able to make the announcement, as welcome 
as it was unexpected (till the figures leaked out pre- 
maturely), that the September total of 2,858,000 unem- 
ployed, instead of rising during October to close on 
the three million mark or over it, has dropped sharply 
to 2,747,000. The trough of the wave is normally 
reached after Christmas, when hands taken on temporarily 
are stcod off, and a drop in cmployment before the 
usual February improvement begins ought not to cause 
surprise or undue dejection. But this week’s figures 
lend solid justification for the hope that we may, after 
all, get through the winter without touching the three 
millions at all. 

But meanwhile there the 2,747,000 are, some of them 
drawing the statutory insurance benefit, some of them 
the transitional benefit subject to a means test, and 
scme of them dependent on Public Assistance—the 
old Poor Law under a new and better name. Judge 
Holman Gregory’s Commission makes a number of recom- 
mendations for changes in the Unemployment Insurance 
system. The contributory system is to remain, but 
considerable elasticity is imparted into it by the proposal 
that statutory benefit may run for as short a term as 
13 weeks or as long as 39 weeks, according to the number 
of contributions the beneficiary has paid. The proposed 
reduction of the single man’s benefit by 3d. a week is 
hardly worth making, pa ticularly when it is remembered 
that he was docked by 2s. a year ago, and dependents’ 
allowances might have been increased by something more 
than the extra 6d. proposed in respect of the first child. 
The proposal that the railwaymen as a whole should 
be brought into the insurance system could with advantage 
have been put much more strongly, and in spite of the 
difficulties about insuring the agricultural labourer 
the Government will have to give serious consideration 
to that. The most important departure—the creation 
of a transitional benefit category, not only for insured 
persons who have gone out of benefit, but for able-bodied 
uninsured, such as the agricultural labourer, thus relieving 
the Public Assistance authorities of the latter—is entirely 
sound. The retention of a means test was inevitable, 
but the principles the Commission lays dewn for its 
administration will do a good deal to mitigate hardships 
and remove anomalies. Altogether the majority pro- 
posals, in their main outlines, are such as the Government 
will do well to accept. 

If the Gregory Commission has pointed the way 
usefully to the solution of the lesser problem, the greater 
problem—the reducticn of the numbers of the workless 


—-remains, and it cannot be said that the three-day, 
debate in the House of Commons has carried thin 
much further. That the real desideratum js to 
ordinary trade moving and ordinary employment expand, 
ing is axiomatic, and whatever views may be held about 
the effects of the Ottawa agreements in those Airections 
the agreements are on the point of becoming lay, anj 
must henceforth be regarded as part of the data ip the 
ease. The Prime Minister is pinning his hopes on th 
World Economic Conference, and it is well that he shoul 
for a success there—meaning by that a concerted mo 
for the reduction of tariffs and the removal of oth 
obstacles to trade—would do more to promote econonii 
recovery than any other single factor imaginable. They 
‘an never be national recovery till we return to inte: 
national sanity. But the World Conference is still son 
months distant. Meanwhile some palliatives must }; 
devised domestically, as they will need to be howeye 
the World Conference results. Are there any directio: 
in which, without expending sums which it has jy 
got and cannot get without resorting to wholly imprude: 
finance, the Government can wisely foster employment! 
Out of the mass of suggestions proffered two make j 
predominant claim on attention—the possibilities off 


housing and of the land. Any extensive expansion ¢ 
housing activity would at once provide considerabi 


direct. and much more considerable indirect. employmeit, 
and the part the building societies are prepared to pliy 
in providing cheap money gives the proposals the Govern. 
ment now has before it a very hopeful colour.  Varioy 
‘aveats must be sounded. The demand _ that hous 
should be built at 20 to the acre instead of 12 must ly 
resisted even in this crisis. The exigencies of a momat 
of depression cannot justify the commission of mistakes 
that would stand as monuments for generations. Anil 
the class of house to be encouraged must be the hous 
the worker needs and can afford to pay for. A cost d 
£400 ought to be the outside limit, and in many localitis 
that will be a great deal too high. Subject to that, ther 
is every reason for pushing the scheme forward. 
The return-to-the-land solution involves issues ver 
different. The question is raised inevitably in connexioi 
with unemployment. Mr. Lloyd George raised it wil 
effect in his speech on Monday, pointing with mud 
foree to the proportion of the population to be fou 
on the land, not only in highly protected countries li 
France and Germany, but in low-tariff countries li 
Holland and Belgium. But how can the unemployel 
be diverted into an industry drifting helplessly towari 
bankruptcy, and adding its own quota to the une 
ployed millions daily ? British farming must be save! 
itself before it can save others, and the problem of it 
salvation is not to be handled as an expedient incident 
to the general problem of unemployment. The Prin 
Minister on Monday expressed a vague faith in la 
settlement and Mr. Lloyd George a more explicit hoy. 
but the immediate task is to keep on the land tlt 
population that is on it already. That alone, for tl 
moment, is a sufficiently formidable undertaking 
the new Minister of Agriculture, who wisely refrail 
on Monday from extravagant promises and refused to! 
hustled into the production of half-considered plilif 
under stress of an emergency which, however calamitof 
‘annot be allowed to determine the lines of long-te™ 
policies. He was able to announce voluntary agreem® 
for the restriction of meat imports, which is, at any "4 
better than enforced quota restrictions, and he “| 
bring imagination as well as knowledge to the main t# 
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pefore him. Some first-aid measures may be indis- Credits should be extended to the utmost, with 
More can be done with small-holdings than is some Government assistance if necessary. But a 


pensable. ! ‘ t 
being done to-day, and if allotments will not provide full 
employment they can, as the Society of Friends has 


demonstrated, clo much to mitigate unemployment. 


considered agricultural policy is something very different 
from that. If Major Elliot can produce one that will 
achieve its purpose, he will live in history, 


Franklin D. Roosevelt 


By S. K. Ratciirre. 


HE two most important points about the President- 
elect of the United States are the two that are most 
obvious: first that he is a Roosevelt, and secondly that 
he isa Democrat. The Roosevelts are a most distinctive 
American family, belonging to the Dutch-English aris- 
tocracy of New York. For generations they have enjoyed 
the advantages of position and moderate wealth. They 
have breeding, culture, and vitality. They contributed 
to the Presidency the most vigorous, confident, and provo- 
cative personality produced by American political condi- 
tions between the Civil War and the Great War, and it is 
hardly to be denied that in the contest of this year the 
Democratic candidate’s surname was worth some millions 
of yotes to him. ‘* The country calls another Roosevelt ” 
was the slogan coined in the first stage of the campaign 
by a shrewd Boston politician. The enormous poll of 
November 8th shows with what emphasis the nation has 
in fact called him. 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt is an American who, in 
personality and associations, makes a striking contrast 
to each one of his predecessors since Wilson. Warren 
Harding was a painfully limited politician, the frightened 
creature of an Ohio gang. Calvin Coolidge, a New 
England Republican of remarkable steadiness, was an 
example of that “availability ” which in easy times 
exemplifies the smooth running of a national political 
machine. Herbert Hoover, attaining the Presidency 
after a professional career in which the polities of demo- 
eracy played no part at all, has afforded the American 
people their first experience of a specialist organizer as 
Chief Executive. Governor Roosevelt is as thoroughgoing 
a politician as either Harding or Coolidge, but he belongs 
tothe class of gentlemen-politicians which in contemporary 
America is an exceedingly small class. Elected to the 
State Senate while still in his twenties, he made an 
early reputation at Albany by leading an effective revolt 
against the Democratic party bosses. He was active in 
the Wilson Presidential campaign, and was rewarded with 
the Under-Secretaryship of the Navy. a post for which, 
by a coincidence almost unheard of in modern Washing- 
ton, he had been prepared by the extensive study of 
naval history. At the close of the second Wilson term 
no man in the Democratic party seemed more assured of 
advancement than this vigorous and expansive New 
Yorker, who had done his administrative job to admira- 
tion. But he was stricken down. In 1921, after swim- 
ming in the icy waters of the Bay of Fundy, he was 
attacked by poliomyelitis, the deadly scourge that most 
people know as infantile paralysis. It caused a complete 
crippling of the legs, and for any man of less courage 
and resilience it might well have meant the end of all 
active life. 

Mr. Roosevelt refused to be beaten. He started 
on a course of the most rigorous treatment, returned 
to his law practice, and by 1928, when virtually com- 
pelled by his political associates to become a candidate 
for the governorship of New York, he was far on the way 
to recovery, He walks now with the aid of two sticks, 
displaying in his large frame all the evidences of perfect 
health. ‘Twelve months ago it was being freely said that 


the American people would never elect a cripple to the 
Presidency. The vote has shown that a victory over 
physical disability may be the prelude to an unexampled 
political triumph. 

Kor the past four years Mr. Roosevelt has been 
Governor of New York, in succession to Al. Smith. This 
has been a turbulent period in State polities, and the 
Governor all through has had to contend against a 
Republican majority in the Legislature. He has made. 
on the whole, a very satisfactory record, showing an 
enlightened interest in the craft of administration, and 
in the conflicting claims of industry and agriculturé, 
both alike grievously depressed. No State Governor in 
the country has done better in the handling of un- 
employment relief, for here Mr. Roosevelt has displayed 
one of his best qualities, a readiness to call to his counsels 
the best available men. He revealed a realistic under- 
standing of the great issue of hydro-electric power, 
and but for Governor Roosevelt the people of New 
York State would to-day be in a far less advantageous 
position in respect of the immense’ project of the St. 
Lawrence waterway. Tammany, it is true, came near 
to destroying the Governor's repute. During 
than half of his term the exposures of New York Citys 
corruption were poured out by the ruthless Judge 
Seabury in the fulfilment of his extraordinary task. 
Mr. Roosevelt was severely attacked for weak handling 
of the scandals and a refusal to dismiss the Tammany 
officials whose proved misdeeds stank to heaven. The 
criticism is largely justified. The Governor's disposal 
of Mayor Walker was masterly, but there can be no doubt 
that swift and drastic action after the first sensational 
disclosures would have done a great deal for his reputation 
in the country. 

In general policy and attitude Governor Roosevelt is a 
moderate progressive. He is, of course, outspoken on 
Prohibition and on the protective tariff. He is 
repeal of the first and for a large revision of the second. 
This is undoubtedly, Woodrow Wilson showed, 
a matter in which presidential leadership may count 
with decisive effect. For the rest, Mr. Roosevelt 
throughout the campaign has been carefully vague. 
although, by his unresting activity and readiness of 
speech, giving an appearance of positive proposals. 
The truth is, as we should all realize, that the condition 
of the United States is a condition of acute economic 
and social crisis, which may vet, and in the not distant 
future, challenge the American system in a manner and 
degree not envisaged by cither the outgoing or the 
incoming President. That we cannot tell; but one 
thing is incontestable. The American people have for 
innumerable reasons, passed judgement upon the Repub- 
lican policies and leaders of the past twelve years. And 
in making their choice they have secured as President 
a public man of proved competence and character, and 
—for the first time in half a generation—one who gives 
to his fellow-citizens the heartening picture of a joyous 
American—working with zest, talking copiously, and 
smiling as though he had no misgivings for the future 
of the United States, 
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A Spectator’s Notebook 


NFORMATION that reaches me from various sources 
regarding the Cabinet’s discussions on disarmament is 
thoroughly depressing. There are unconcealed divisions 
in the Cabinet. The Service Ministers are taking the line 
they might be expected to take and neither the Prime 
Minister nor Sir John Simon—the former largely, 
I assume, as result of the state of his health—is putting 
up anything of a fight against them. The Ministers who 
are understood to be making something of a stand for 
real disarmament are Lord Irwin, Sir Philip Cunliffe- 
Lister, and, so far as his other préoccupations allow, 
Mr. Chamberlain. Mr. Baldwin, Mr. Runciman, Mr. 
Ormsby-Gore, and Major Walter Elliot, I should suppose, 
are theoretically disarmers, but some of them have other 
fish to fry and none of them appears to be in the forefront 
at the moment. The British plan, whose incubation was 
talked much of a week ago, is half alive and half dead, 
though it may survive in some form or other. This 
is the second plan evolved. There was an earlier one, which 
was dropped, I gather, because it was rather a good one. 
It will do no great harm to go to Geneva without a 
British plan provided our delegates are prepared to work 
seriously and sympathetically on the French plan. 
* * * * 

I was much struck by the contrasting styles of the three 
speakers at the unveiling last Friday of the Oxford Union 
bust of Lord Birkenhead. There was the simple, almost 
homely welcome of the President, J. C. Smuts, a cousin 
of Gencral Smuts; there was the ringing outburst of 
affection from Sir Austen Chamberlain; there was the 
carefully rehearsed display of rhetorical fireworks from 
Sir John Simon. Though many were heard to say that 
they preferred Sir Austen, Sir John’s elocution alone 
provided a memorable lesson to the highly appreciative 
undergraduates. Only once did he fail to conceal his 
art, when he began to calculate how many years it was 
since he had first heard F. E. Smith speak. It was a little 
too obvious that he knew the answer in advance. I came 
away with two other reflections; one regarding the 
ineffable pedant who held up Sir John Simon’s speech 
for at least a minute while conveying to him that he should 
have referred to “ Sir Wilfrid ” instead of ‘* Mr. Wilfrid ” 
Lawson. The other, that ex-officers of the Oxford 
Union since Birkenhead and Simon have had 
astonishingly little influence on politics. John Buchan 
and Steel Maitland are the only names of any note, 
though the present Parliament contains new possibilities. 

* * * * 

Rockets and Roman candles banging round me on 
Saturday prompted some reflections on the latest 
phases of the save-or-spend controversy. For there 
could be no better lesson in elementary economics than 
Guy Fawkes Day provides. Let it be admitted that 
it is a good thing to spend and thus provide employment. 
To buy fireworks and let them off undoubtedly does that, 
So does burning your house down; it is an admirable 
thing for the building trade. But there is something 
to be said, after all, for wise spending as well as for mere 
spending pure and simple. Spend the total cost of the 
nation’s fireworks on houses and the houses remain, 
People needing houses can live in them and pay someone 
rent for them. Spend it on bridges and you save people 
time and shoe-leather. Spend it on a wireless set or a 


gramophone and you,at any rate, get continuous enter- 
tainment and perhaps some enlargement of mental out- 
look. And now comes Sir Ernest Benn’s demand that 
we should go in this year for a burst of spending on 
Christmas presents, 


Whatever that is I refuse to regard 


it as wise spending. In the main you give ag & duty 
something the recipient never wanted, thus laying . 
him the moral obligation (as Sir Ernest acutely ak 
out) to bestow on you a similar white elephant jn retur 
That process is full of pitfalls, to say nothing of the 
mental wear and tear. If we must give Christnys 
presents, carefully chosen minor luxuries (people byy 
necessities for themselves anyhow) probably satis, 
the economie requirements best, particularly if they 
owe their attraction to the work put into them, not {y 
mere scarcity value. 
* * * * 

The state of British farming was put to me graphically 
a day or two ago by a man who knows the subject throug 
and through. ‘‘ The estimated value of the farms of the 
country, with their stock, ten years ago was somewher 
round £1,500,000,000. If liabilities were measured against 
assets, I doubt if there would be £1,000,000 on the right 
side to-day.” I take no responsibility for the figures, by 
if they are anything like approximately correct, Major 
Walter Elliot has a tougher proposition to handle thay 
any one of his Cabinet colleagues. Major Elliot's speech 
on agriculture in the House on Monday, by the way, 
evoked from one old Parliamentary hand who took hi 
seat over forty years ago, the comment, “a futur 
Prime Minister.” 

* * * * 

Not long ago Governor Roosevelt, in private conver. 
tion, said that if he were elected he would be quite ready 
to go to Washington at once and discuss a debt-settlement 
arrangement with President Hoover on non-party lines 
Mr. Hoover, it may be noted, immediately on his defeat 
telegraphed to his successful rival that he would “ dedicate 
himself to all helpful effort.” 

* * * * 


Mr. Roosevelt will be universally described as the 
thirty-second President of the United States. He is 
the thirty-first. The mistake is made in the United 
States by counting Grover Cleveland twice over becauy 
there was an interval between his first and second terns, 
But I see no more reason for calling him the twenty. 
second and twenty-fourth than for counting as two al 
the other Presidents who served a full double tem, 
They were elected twice. The distinction reminds m 
of a metaphysical argument by which Cardinal Newma 
in his Oxford days defended his right to the seat he hai 
seized in the stage-coach at Rugby. The man who hai 
occupied it from the North claimed it in anger. Newma 
insisted that it had by stopping become the Rugby: 
London coach, and he would not budge. 

* * * * 

The recipient of a Navy League circular, calling 

him to demand an adequate Navy “because in th 


settlement of international disputes it is the right am | 


” 


of the Foreign Minister,” responded by asking how thi 
doctrine was to be squared with the undertaking d 
Great Britain, as a signatory of the Kellogg Pact, no 
to seck the settlement of any international dispute 
except by peaceful means. After a fortnight or s0 4 
reply is still pending. 
* * * * 
English as written : 
(1) ‘‘ Mr. Belloc’s book on Napoleon will be followei 
this weck by his experience in exile.” 
Autobiography,” by H. B.?) 


(2) “ At the age of 20, everyone over 40 appears old.’ 


Yet the question is fundamental f 
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India: Nearing the Goal 


By Sir Stantey ReeEp. 


HE third and last session of the Indian Round Table 
(Conference is to meet on Tuesday. We cannot 
disguise the fact that it will assemble in a chilly atmo- 
sphere. Hope deferred has made many Indian hearts sick. 
The vehement activities of a few politicians have created 
jn suspicious minds the deep-seated belief that Parliament 
with a great Conservative predominance will not imple- 
ment the policy and pledges of the Government. These 
lamentable doubts have found expression in the state- 
ments of Delegates before they sailed from India. They 
need not be taken too seriously, There has been a certain 
misinterpretation of the attitude of some of the most 
prominent members. Others have pursued the practice— 
not unknown in England—of shouting loudly, in the belief 
that the more you ask the greater your return. It lies on 
us to disperse this miasma of distrust, and to convince 
the Conference that we are in earnest in our determination 
to give to India a constitution which will, in the fullness 
of time, place her amongst the constituent States of the 
Commonwealth. 

No more tremendous task was ever remitted to a body 
of publicists. The Conference, and the Joint Select 
Committee of Parliament which will afterwards work 
with it, is charged with filling in the details of a govern- 
ment for three hundred and fifty millions of the human 
race. That vast aggregation of peoples is not homogeneous 
in race, religion, or even forms of administration ; on 
the contrary communal differences are intensely alive. 
The Government must rest on a democratic basis; the 
traditions of India are aristocratic and autocratic. The 
constitution must carry the confidence that it will work ; 
maintain intact the fabric of Government whilst the 
sense of nationality grows ; and carry India through the 
shock to its social and economic structure delivered by 
the unparalleled fall in the prices of primary commodities. 
Above all, it must command a suflicient measure of 
popular approval to breathe into the dry words of the 
draftsmen the spirit of life. But behind all these varying 
forces there is a common purpose—an_ all-pervading, 
intense desire for such a change in the form of government 
that the Indian peoples will become captains of their 
own souls, and hold their heads high amongst the peoples 
of the world. The very magnitude of the task is our in- 
spiration ; the tradition of our rule the guide. 

Fortunately, an immense volume of preparatory work 
has been done, and on many points agreement is already 
reached, The constitution is to be federal in shape, em- 
bracing within its orbit both the Indian States and the 
Provinces of British India, which will in effect be raised to 
the dignity of States. It will work through a bi-cameral 
legislature, a Senate representing the Governments of the 
component units, and a House of Representatives elected 
by direct vote. This Federal Government will function 
through a Cabinet, responsible to the Legislatures in our 
Parliamentary sense of the term. For a transition period 
there will be certain limitations on this responsibility. 
Special powers are to be reserved to the Viceroy-and- 
Governor-General to secure that in all circumstances 
the King’s Government shall be carried on. He, too, 
will be charged for a term of years with the direction of 
defence and external affairs, and the protection of 
the minorities which loom so largely in Indian affairs. 
There will be safeguards—though securities is the better 
term—in order to secure confidence in Indian finance, 
curreney and exchange, and the prevention of discrimina- 


tory legislation. These safeguards—particularly those 


relating to financial stability—are an essential Indian 
interest. Nothing could be more prejudicial to India’s 
welfare, with the immense constructive work remaining 
to be done, than to weaken the splendid credit she enjoys 
in the London market. But we shall do well to draw 
them boldly, strongly and simply; minor restrictions 
will be irritating in their effect and less effective in the 
security they afford. Under this Federal umbrella will 
be grouped the component units—the Indian States, pre- 
serving their present forms of government until modified 
by agreement, and the Provinces of British India under 
their Governors, each with a Cabinet responsible to the 
legislature. 

In this rough-hewn structure there are many corners 
to be rounded off, gaps to be filled. This should have 
been the task of the Second Conference, but it was so 
trammelled by the communal discussion that it was deplor- 
ably barren of achievement. That is now substantially 
out of the way. The courage of the Imperial Government 
in prescribing its own solution, followed by Mr. Gandhi's 
fast, has led to the agreement between the Depressed 
Classes and the Caste Hindus. Hindus and Moslems are 
beginning to ask themselves if they cannot do something 
better by negotiation than the condominium ordained. 
With that vexed question removed the work of the 
Conference resolves itself into filling in the details of the 
picture already limned. The constitution and powers of 
the Federal Legislature remain to be defined, though there 
is a substantial measure of agreement. More thorny is 
the nature of the Iederal Executive and its relationship 
with the Legislature. Then there is the issue where the 
residuary powers shall lie—with the Federal Legislature 
or the component States, on which Hindu and Moslem 
opinion is sharply divided. The powers of the Federal 
Court have to be determined—whether it is to be simply a 
Court for the adjudication of issues between the States 
and the Federal Government or, in addition, a Supreme 
Appellate Court for British India and such Indian States 
as may care to use it. 

The ground has, however, been well explored, and 
these issues are ripe for decision. Moreover, the delegates 
will have before them an authoritative body of informa- 
tion on the Franchise, Federal Finance and the financial 
problems affecting the Indian States, which will help 
them to quick decisions, The Conference charged with 
this task commands confidence. The Indian Dele- 
gation is compact and representative, though we shall 
sadly miss the figure of Mr. Sastri, whose lofty purpose 
and splendid oratory lift every discussion to a high plane, 
and the Indian Princes with their wide and experienced 
grasp of affairs. Mr. Gandhi and the Congress have 
banged the door, wide open to their participation, by 
reverting to civil disobedience. It should be reopened if 
they proffer the golden key. The British delegates will 
bring to the discussions a detailed knowledge of the work- 
ing of Parliamentary institutions, as well in many cases 
a recent knowledge of India. In the cireumstances of the 
time the Conference could hardly have been better manned. 

To the people of this Island, who stand behind the 
Conference and Parliament, may a word be said? They 
are confronted by a tremendous problem—yes—but also 
by a superb opportunity. What is the nationalist move- 
ment in India ? Our own creation. It is the ripe fruit of 
close association with us and our liberty-loving institu- 
tions. Behind it lie the hundreds of thousands of students 
from Universities teaching our own literature in our own 
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language; a newspaper Press which reaches the remotest 
corners of the land ; politicians and publicists taught in 
our own educational institutions and those of the United 
States and the Continent; and a constitution slowly 
broadened from precedent to precedent. All these dyna- 
mie forces were quickened by the War and its aftermath ; 
the demand for self-governing institutions is one every 


——— 


intelligent man long foresaw. We sowed the Seed; | 

us not be afraid of the harvest. But if we are to ee a 
we must recapture the spirit of adventure which in Come 
and other Dominions established self-governing ation 
within the Commonwealth. The greater the coy ‘ 
and confidence we put forth now, the greater will be the 
measure of our success, 


Reunion: A Free Church View 


By Proressor P. CARNEGIE Simpson, D.D. 


HE first published declaration from. the resumed 
series of joint-conferences between representatives 
of the Anglican Episcopate and representatives of the 
Evangelical Free Churches, which, on the invitation of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, was entered upon a year 
ago, has just appeared. It takes the form of a letter 
appealing to the churches for “common action on the 
basis of the unity which already exists,” and inviting 
clergy and ministers to ‘‘ take counsel together under a 
common consciousness of responsibility for the spiritual 
care of the people in face of a civilization increasingly 
secular ” and to a “ more concerted policy in the carrying 
out of the tasks for which the Christian Church exists.” 
Along such lines, the letter declares, will the way of 
unity be opened up ; while, unless such practical steps 
are taken, further progress in the joint-conferences will 
be “greatly hindered.” If this appeal were heartily 
received and generally responded to it would have a real 
effect on the prospects of the cause of Christian unity. 
On the other hand, it may—as some fear and others hope 
—come to nothing. In any case, it is in itself significant, 
and it is desirable that its significance be appreciated, 
Three points about it may be briefly noted. 

In the first place, the appeal recognizes that the dis- 
cussion of unity must be accompanied by acts of unity. 
This the Free Churches have been saying ever since these 
joint-conferences first opened, more than ten years ago; 
and the Assembly of the Free Church Federal Council, in 
reappointing its representatives this year, declared that 
the Lambeth conversations could not be carried on ‘* with 
hopefulness or even reality if no agreement about prac- 
tical steps can be reached.” This letter is not all the 
response which Free Churchmen desire. For them, the 
test issue is and always will be intercommunion. But 
Anglicans—in some cases from principle, in some from 
prudence—are not generally ready for this, despite the 
acknowledgment by their representatives, including 
both the late and the present Primates, that, in the Free 
Churches, whatever of “ irregularity “ may be in their 
ministries, there is ministered “ Christ’s Sacrament.” 
From this acknowledgment (which was __ practically 
withheld from the last Lambeth Episcopal Conference) 
one could easily press the Anglican position pretty 
closely ; but the matter is too sacred for mere contro- 
versial logic. Meanwhile, this appeal. while vague in its 
practical suggestions, is at least in the direction of action ; 
and this is what the Free Churches have asked for again 
and again. We shall see what comes of it. 

Secondly, this letter is interesting as recognizing that 
Reunion must be worked from the bottom as well as from 
the top. We have now had a number of years of discussion 
of principles and plans ; but all this is in the air so long 
as it is confined to a few. What is needed is that the 
churches—in alike their ministry and their membership-— 
should come to know each other better and so learn how 
much of Christian experience and faith they have in 


common. Unity is less a prospectus than an ethos; and 


the latter can ke cultivated only in the churches them- 


selves and cannot be produced in even the hospitable 
and friendly atmosphere of Lambeth Palace. This 
appeal is an opportunity for a diffusion of the spirit of 
unity throughout the churches, Again, we shall sce whe 
response is given to it. 

The third notable thing in this letter is the graye 
conviction to which it gives expression that “ the need 
of our time ” call for united witness and service. This js 
surely right ; and it is significant and welcome that it js 
growingly felt among the younger representatives both 
of the Church of England and of the Free Churches, 
The vital questions for religion to-day are not about 
episcopacy or ordination, but are, as this appeal says, 
*‘ about the message of the gospel, about the contents of 
the Christian faith, and about the principles of Christian 
morality,” on which things there is “‘ a large measure of 
agreement.” If we can get on with these things, then 
points of polity and of order will find their proper place, 
which is not unimportant but is certainly not primary, 
Proportion is as essential to truth as it is to architectur; 
and it must be admitted that hardly any one has mor 
conspicuously failed in the sense of proportion than has 
the ecclesiastic. 

Such are some features which make this letter interes 
ing and significant. As has been said, whether it will 
effect anything remains to be seen. If it is welcomed and 
worked, a real drawing together of the churches would 
develop, which might have important results not only 
religiously but also ecclesiastically. If it falls flat, then 
—in at least the opinion of the present writer—it will be 
little use carrying on much longer the joint-conferences 
at Lambeth. The situation must be left at that for the 
present. 

Meanwhile, two impressions have been forming in the 
minds of many who have been engaged in this business, 
One is that it is a question whether the cause of unity 
can be much further helped, for the present, by negotia- 
tions about corporate union, and whether it would not 
be better served in such ways of friendship and co-oper- 
tion as have been indicated. Certainly the two aims ar 
not mutually exclusive; on the contrary, they ar 
complementary. Nor must mere co-operation be regarded 
as the goal, and allowed to supplant the idea of union. 
But it is clear, after more than a decade of uninterrupted! 
friendly conference, that a great deal of spade-work 
needs to be done before any edifice of a united church can 
be begun or even planned. More than that, it is increasingly 
manifest that, in its present divided state, the Church d 
England is really not in a position to negotiate effectively 
with the Free Churehes (except on conditions which at 
out of the question) or, indeed, with anyone else, on what 








would amount to union. Can it be denied that a propos! 


for actual incorporation with, on the one hand, Easter 
Orthodoxy (not to say Rome), or with, on the other, the 


non-episcopal churches, on any basis of church equality 3 
would split the Church of England from top to bottom! F 


If this be so—and it is indisputable—then, as has beet 
said, the question cannot but arise whether it would no 
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he more really valuable because more real to turn attention 
from what is, for the present, ecclesiastically impractic- 
able to what is religiously urgent. It would mean a 
set-back to the form of reunion; but it might mean 
a gain to the reality beneath the form. And there is a 

ve danger of the dry rot of unreality spoiling the 
unity movement. This impression is not by any means 
confined to Free Churchmen. 


The second thing concerns Free Churchmen alone and 
need not be mentioned here in more than a word. There 
can be no doubt that the minds and also the consciences 
of the Free Churches are turning more and more to the 
question of union among themselves. They fully recognize 
_or should do so—the inspiration given by the vision of 
the noble Lambeth Appeal of 1920; but they are now 
yealists in the matter of union. This means that churches 
nearest each other should first unite ; and the moral of 
thisfor English nonconformity is plain. If this movement 
is going to develop—and, while it is not yet possible to 
speak of it with definiteness, there are signs pointing 
and forces working that way—then it is to be hoped 
that it will be carried out, first, in a Catholic spirit, 
that the result may be not an entrenchment of anything 
merely “denominational” but a step towards further 
unity, and, secondly, in continued friendliness to the 
Church of England, from which, as has just been suggested, 
a great impulse to unity came some years ago, and 
with which the question of a relationship of more than 
friendliness must be kept open. A Churchman is not a 
believer if he has not faith that the future of the unity 
of Christ’s Body is in higher hands than human, and that, 
if we do in our day the duty which is nearest and clearest, 
God, Who loves His Church, will yet work out His will 
concerning it, 





° 
Francis Thompson 
By Suane LESLIE 

T is a quarter of a century since the delightful child- 
soul of Francis Thompson left his laudanum-clotted 
body in the Hospital of SS. John and Elizabeth not far 
from Lord’s Cricket Ground for which he had a 
mystic’s enthusiasm. It is difficult to believe that, when 
not passing through the seven spheres of the higher 
mysticism, he kept a lingering love for the lower and 
more leathery sphere of the cricket field. Many a 
kennel-keeper has been disappointed on purchasing his 
Hound of Heaven but no cricketer with a touch of 
thythm in his ear has regretted going out of his way to ob- 
tain such a poem as his lament for a Lancashire defeat : 

“For the field is full of shades as I near the shadowy coast. 

And a ghostly batsman plays to the bowling of a ghost, 
And I look through my tears on a soundless clapping host, 
As the run stealers flicker to and fro, 
to and fro, 

O my Hornby and my Barlow long ago !”’ 
It seems the most unlikely of finds to come across his 
review in the Academy of Ranji’s Jubilee Book of Cricket 
which every schoolboy received for his birthday or 
Christmas in 1897. The Prince only wrote of that prince 
of fielders, Vernon Royle, from hearsay, but Francis 
Thompson supplied a lyric in prose from his own observa- 
tion: “slender and symmetrical he moved with the 
lightness of a young roe, the flexuous elegance of a 
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leopard.” ‘To the majority of his fellow-countrymen the 
poet can only be presented as one who sang of the national 
games. Had he not been carried into metaphysical 
themes, he might have written the saga of cricket. There 
seems no possible connexion between poetry and the 
Wonderful game, which makes at least the whole 
Antipodes kin, but he found it in the memory of dead 


cricketers and the fortunes of the red rose of Lancashire : 


*The Rose once wounded shall snap at last, 
The Rose long bleeding it shall not die, 
This song is secret, Mine ear it passed 
In a wind from the field of Le-bone-Marie.” 


The last word has a romantic history, for it was the 
Rose of Sharon, the same flower which reddened under 
the bleeding feet of Venus seeking Adonis and which 
was brought from the Holy Land by a troubadour to 
Provence and thence by royal marriage it passed to the 
House of Lancaster. The poet's eye in Francis Thompson 
discerned it centuries later upon a cricket cap. 

It hardly seems a quarter of a century since he was 
Jaid in Kensal Green. It was difficult to know then 
whether we were leaving a lamp to flicker in the Sanctuary 
or watching a flame depart across the seas. No English 
poet of the Twentieth Century has made a deeper or 
wider appeal. No anthology is one without him. . The 
Hierarchy of his own Church have been too bewildered 
by his strength in their own spiritual demesne to make 
the statement which was left to the Bishop of London 
who referred to The Hound of Heaven as “ one of the 
most tremendous poems ever written.” Nuns, Jesuits, 
pagan Jaterati and Presbyterian divines have all written 
with erudition or enthusiasm of him. Takeshi Saito 
has translated The Hound of Heaven into Japanese. 
Two recent commentaries have arrived from France and 
Germany: by Alfons Martz and Agnes de la Gorce, 
the latter a very subtle and delicate appreciation worthy 
of French criticism, which should find a way into English. 
The Colonies have also paid their tribute, but I only 
pause to mention a writer from New Zealand, Constance 
Julian, who has presented the poet as the living Paradox 
of Peace with Pain. Percy Osmond in his Wystical Poets of 
the English Church, finds it impolitic not to go out of bounds 
to revere Francis Thompson, whom, he writes, “‘ many good 
judges are prepared to call the greatest mystical poct 
of the English tongue.” The walls and barriers of sect 
fall Jericho-wise before the true mystics, who wander 
careless of Encyclicals or Acts of Uniformity or Prayer 
Book Debates or Canon Law. St. Francis of Assisi 
and the author of the Imitation are free of the Anglican 
soul. Francis Thompson is an unseen guide to Presby- 
terian or Methodist upon the sacred way. Prophets, 
Visionaries and poets have a religious secret in common 
and under many forms they tend a subtle fire, which 
all of them have recognized in Francis Thompson’s verse. 
There is said to be a religion of all sensible men, which 
they are all too sensible to tell others. There is also 
a religion of all non-sensible men which is Mysticism. 
The illuminated know each other and attain their peace 
somewhat to the mystification of theologians. Francis 
Thompson has appealed more than any living English 
writer to both the illuminati and the literati of the world. 
In Japan more than any European country his poems 
have a place in the more advanced schoolbooks. In 
French Delattre with his * De Byron 4 Francis Thompson” 
began a cult which in the twenty years since has led 
to many manifestations. In Italian Professor Olivero 
has successfully presented Thompson to the fellow- 
countrymen of Dante. 

A marked tribute at home has been the number of 
Fnglish authors, who finding it easier to write than name 
a book have despairingly turned to Thompson for a 
good title. There have been many who have found 
this relief, and such books occur to the memory as: 

The Traffic of Jacob's Ladder, by Rosamund Earle ; 
Carven From the Laurel Tree, by Theodore Maynard ; 
Heaven and Charing Cross, by Alice Herbert ; 
The Unhurrying Chase, by H. F. M. Prescott ; 
Reardless Counsellors, by Cecily Hallack. 
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What does it all mean except that certain rare writers 
have been able to carry the gonfalon of English Letters 
to the world for different reasons and on different planes ? 
Scott and Byron have lost that international currency. 
Greater writers than them never obtained it. To-day 
the Four English Horsemen of the Literary Apocalypse 
abroad are Shelley, H. G. Wells, Oscar Wilde and Francis 
Thompson. I am not discussing their comparative 
values but their universality upon the planet. If there 
are other modern Englishmen whose books are better 
known at the present in Christendom or Pagandom I 
should be interested to hear. Others may take their 
place, but at present they lead the gallop. 

There have been opponents in the critical ranks and 
Francis Thompson has to reckon with the displeasure 
of Professor Saintsbury, Sir Edmund Gosse and Dean 
Inge. Gesse made one of his rare mistakes in criticism and 
thought it was only a question of time before Thompson’s 
disappearance could be effected. Professor Saintsbury made 
the Cambridge History of English Literature ridiculous in 
the First Edition at least by his rash disparagement 
and by including Thompson in the same Chapter of lesser 
lights that included Tupper, Lear and his Nonsense, 
Alfred Austin and Keble. Dean Inge, though he has 
written on Christian Mysticism is no mystic himself, 
and is too downright and quarrelsome to appreciate 
the modern rival to Donne and Crashaw. It is a blind 
spot in one who can be reckoned a mystic by journalists 
and a journalist by the mysties. 

But from the very beginning Francis Thompson was 
vouched for by Meredith, George Wyndham, Wilfred 
Blunt, Coventry Patmore and Mrs. Meynell. A quarter 
of a century has shown that they were brilliantly right, 


A Display of Heraldry 


By J. E. S. 

. [ there is anything,” said the explosive Mr. Meagles, 

“that represents in coats, waistcoats, and big 
sticks, our English holding-on by nonsense, after every 
one has found it out, it is a beadle.” The beadle has long 
disappeared into limbo. The Burlington Arcade, where 
Calverley immortalized him, knows him no more; no 
longer does he stand before us 

“ robed in broadcloth and brocade 
And all the nameless grace of beadlehood.” 

But our “ English holding-on by nonsense, after everyone 
has found it out ’—has that disappeared with him? To 
the cynical mind there are reasons not a few for answering 
the question in the negative. Institutions still survive in 
our midst which Mr. Meagles might find as little to his 
taste as the Beadle or the Circumlocution Office. The 
College of Arms is an example, perhaps even a glaring 
example. But glaring or not, there it is; people may 
grumble, scoffers may jeer, but the College of Arms goes 
serenely on its way. “ Ne’er a fantastical knave of them 
all shall flout me out of my calling ~: that might be the 
motto of Garter King of Arms. 

The College has oceupied the same building, between 
St. Paul’s Cathedral and the River Thames, since the 
Great Fire of London. — Ask the first dozen people that 
you meet whether they have ever been there, or can even 
tell you where it is. They will probably say no, so little 
is the College in the public eye ;_ but it lives on neverthe- 
less in the midst of its parchments and genealogies and 
strange mediaeval anachronisms, preserving in its shel- 
tered recesses just a faint echo of long-forgotten days 
when mail-clad Knights clattered in the tiltyard or rode 
to battle with the Black Prince. Turn up the College in 
any work of reference. Read the list of its hierarchs, its 


<_< 
<< 


“ Kings ” and Heralds and Pursuivants, its Clarence 

uy, 
Blue-Mantle and Rouge-Dragon. Here are « coats 
waistcoats, and big sticks,” indeed; coats, if not of 
“broadcloth and brocade ” like the beadle’s, yet of ter. 
ture more pretentious still; coats ablaze with all the 
tinctures of heraldry, resplendent with or and argent 
gules and azure, ermine and vair. Can a democratic wi 
emancipated age have any use for such solemn mummery 
or tolerate an empty formalism, an obsolete make-believe 
from which all real meaning or significance has long agy 
departed ? 

Thus far the cynic ; but the cynic, here as elsewhere, ig 
not always a safe guide. Let us pause a little before yw 
condemn to oblivion the ancient art of Blazonry or pas 
irrevocable sentence upon the science of the Herald. 4 
science indeed it is, if there is any meaning in the wor, 
A most elaborate science, with its fixed rules, its grammar, 
its own vocabulary ; its own jargon, if you prefer the 
word—but is it unique in that respect? Have othe 
sciences no jargon of their own? Heraldry boasts , 
literature not inconsiderable either in size or merit. The 
classic English authority on the subject is one John 
Guillim, Pursuivant at Arms, who published his Display 
of Heraldrie in the year 1610, It is a curious work, 
Guillim is at great pains to demonstrate the antiquity of 
his art, and quotes plentifully from Aristotle and other 
ancient sources (including the Hebrew Scriptures) in sup 
port of his arguments : 

‘** Armorial Ensignes,”’ he declares, ‘‘ have received approbation 
in the highest degree, even from the mouth of God himselfe who, 
when hee prescribed unto Moses and Aaron a forme of ordering 
and conducting the Israelites in their passage towards the Lani 
of the promise did expressly command the use of Armoriall signes 
- . .« which order he required to be observed, not onely in the 
conduction of them in their journey, but also in the pitching and 
raising of their Campe.” 

The Creator in the rdle of a super-Herald is a quaint 
conception, but Guillim is nothing if not quaint. On 
essentials, however, he is sound enough. He knows how 
to get to the heart of the matter : 


‘* Armes,” he writes, ‘‘may be said to be of Hieroglyphicall ot 

Enigmaticall Symboles or Signes, testifying and demonstrating the 
Nobility or Gentry, acquired by the vertue and good service per- 
formed by their Bearer or some of his Ancestors, either in martial 
exploits abroad; or by their learning and wisdome which they 
attained to, by spending their bodies and spirits in continuall 
study, to make themselves fit for the patronage and defence of 
the weale publike at home.” 
That, it will be conceded, is admirably put. Martial 
exploits abroad, or learning and wisdom at home ; thos, 
beyond question, are respectable foundations upon which 
to build. Such things never go out of fashion. 

Guillim wrote at a time when the palmy days of heraldry 
already belonged to the past. The Knight in armour had 
become an anachronism; gunpowder had driven him 
from the battlefield, the decay of the tourney had robbed 
him of employment nearer home. Heraldry was losing 
its hold upon the man of action ; it was passing from the 
camp to the study, from the soldier to the antiquariat, 
Its devotees could no longer take public interest or public 
approval for granted ; they had to argue their case on its 
merits. Guillim was quite equal to the occasion. Heres 
his apologia: 

“How greate the dignity and estimation of Armes ever hath 
beene, and yet is, we may easily conceive by this, that they 
delight the beholders, and greatly grace and beautifie the place 
wherein they are erected ; so also they doe occasion their spectators 
to make serious inquisition, whose they are, who is the owner 0 
the house wherein they are set up, of what family their Beart 
is descended ; and who were his next, and who is his remoté 


? 


parents or ancestors.” 

Perhaps the worthy Pursuivant protests a little over 
much ; but his arguments have not lost all relevance evel 
to the present day. 
longer make ‘ 


‘ serious inquisition ” 
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yext or remote. We have outgrown all that. Yet some- 
thing remains that cannot be too summarily dismissed. 
Thackeray said of the Peerage that it was ** a sort of gold- 
jeed and liveried lacquey of history.” Heraldry is more 
than that ; it is the ally not the servant of history, an 
illy in faney-dress if you will, but a fancy-dress that is not 
the livery of servitude but the honourable uniform of a 
ceremonial parade. Rightly regarded, it is history ina 
wonerete form, revealing to those that can read its symbols 
living record of the past. It has travelled far and has 
eft its footprints in many unexpected spots. Along the 
Adriatic coast, for example, the Winged Lion of St. Mark 
meets the eye at every turn; from archway and portico, 
from palace, stronghold or basilica, the famous emblem 
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hears silent witness to the erstwhile majesty of the Venc- 
tin Republic. Rhodes, in her Street of the Knights, 
faunts to this day the lion passant guardant of our Plan- 
tagenct Kings. At Acre, sleepiest and most unspoiled of 
Mohammedan backwaters, a carved escutcheon, worthy 
of York Minster or Canterbury Cathedral, recalls the 
exploits of Coeur-de-Lion and his fellow-soldiers of the 
(ross. Under the touch of the blazoner, the very stones 
ery out. 

“Armes ... do... greatly grace and beautifie 
the places wherein they are erected.” That remains as 
undeniable to-day as when the Display of Heraldrie 
was written. Hundreds of ancient buildings, throughout 
the length and breadth of the land, testify to the truth 
ofthe old Pursuivant’s words. And not ancient buildings 
alone; there is evidence on every side that the modern 
architect has learnt the same lesson. Of all the many 
Memorials of the Great War, there is none of greater 
dignity, none of more surpassing beauty, than the new 
(loisters at Winchester ; and of this dignity, of this sur- 
passing beauty, no small share is due to the armorial 
devices that have been wrought with so masterly a hand 
into the general design. They lend a touch of grace, of 
chastened splendour, of symbolic nobility, which the 
heraldic art alone could supply. The graces of life fare 
but ill incur mechanical age. Much that we once cherished 
has gone beyond recall ; but much remains, and it behoves 
us to cling the more resolutely to what we still possess. 
Among the treasures to be guarded with a jealous hand 
the ancient science of Heraldry deserves an honourable 


place, 
The Theatre 


“For Services Rendered.” By W. Somerset 
Maugham. At the Globe Theatre. 


As Mr. Maugham sees it, Rambleston, where the Ardsleys 
live in a faithfully observed atmosphere of Landseers and 
lawn tennis, is still part of the devastated area. The guns in 
France have been silent for a decade and a half, but for the 
Ardsleys the interest on catastrophe has been accumulating. 
Sydney, the son, is blind and bitter, too ready by half to let 
the world see what lies behind his mask of resignation. Eva, 
Who lost a lover in the war, faces in pitiful and ill-controlled 
apprehension the knowledge that it is now almost too late to 
find another. Ethel is heroically making the best of her 
marriage to a sot in a Sam Browne. Collie Stratton, who 
commanded a cruiser with distinction, is heading for disaster 
a manager of a garage. These are, directly, the victims of 
war. If they are not all in the same boat, they are all sur- 
Vivors of the same shipwreck. 

But Mr. Maugham has piled on a good deal of extraneous 
Agony-—extraneous, that is, if we read a text into his title and 
follow his implied intentions by regarding the piece as an arraign- 
ment of the nation’s ingratitude. Post bellum is not necessarily 


| propter bellum. If the war decreed that Mrs. Ardsley should 


find post-war life a sad and silly business, no longer in the best 
of taste, it is not the war’s fault that she must shortly leave it. 
And if, for the twenty-six-year-old Lois, there are fewer 
gentlemen than ex-officers, and a tragic shortage of both, her 
shoddy method of making good her want of a husband can 
hardly be charged:to the account of Mars. As for the Cedars, 
the Great War was no more responsible than the Black Death 
for making their folly unsavoury. 


By blaming everything on the dogs of war, Mr. Maugham 
weakens the force of his argument. His * outers ” detract 
from the effect of his “bulls.” For Sydney, Eva, Ethel and 
Stratton the war has been the ultimate cause of tragedy ; 
but for most of the rest it is no more than a fairly good excuse 
for not averting fiasco. They are like flies drearily buzzing 
out their lives against a window pane: always the same 
window pane. It does not occur to them that another window 
in the room may be open. 

The first two acts drag. Lois vacillates too long between 
her bounder and her boor. It is not till the third act that the 
play comes savagely to life, and the curtain falis on horrors 
more truly dreadful (though not much nearer to high tragedy) 
than anything in the twilit charnels of the Elizabethans. 

There is brilliant acting from Mr. S. J. Warmington as 
Cedar, the helpless, domineering sensualist, and from Miss 
Flora Robson as the girl desperately trying to retrieve on the 
roundabouts of peace her heart’s losses on the swings of war. 
Mr. Cronin Wilson plays Howard Bartlett with well-judged 
gusto, and Miss Diana Hamilton beautifully sketches the 
resignation of his wife. Mr. Cedric Hardwicke as Sydney, 
Miss Louise Hampton as his mother, and especially Miss Marda 
Vanne in the awkward part of Mrs. Cedar are others whom 
one would like to praise at length. Mr. Ayliff's production 
had moments of clumsiness, and was not quite up to the 
impeccable standard of Mr. Shelving’s scenery. 

But let no one say that this play, however well its temper 
suits our times, is Mr. Maugham’s best. 


Art 


Mr. Nash and Others 


Tur water-colours which Mr. Paul Nash is now showing at 
the Leicester Galleries seem to show that he is going through 
a period of almost puritanical self-abnegation in the matter 
of colour, comparable with that to which the cubist painters 
subjected themselves in the years just before the War. He 
has thrown overboard all the obvious attractions which 
‘an be produced by playing about with bright colours and 
has limited himself almost entirely to greys and browns. 
In some of the more realistic paintings, particularly the 
landscapes such as March Woods (25) or Garden Landscape (82), 
this self-conscious restriction is accompanied by a direct, 
free and sometimes messy technique which does not seem to 
suit it and the result is unsatisfactory. But in the more 
saleulated still-lifes, abstractions and scenes on board ship 
Mr. Nash combines with a deliberately restricted palette a 
highly simplified method of composition, and harmony seems 
to be established. The combination is particularly successful in 
the lovely Piano (17) and the no less beautiful Deck (9). The 
two abstract compositions (19 and 21) seem to show that Mr. 
Nash has been experimenting in the kind of mechanical 
designs of which Léger is fond and the influence of the same 
artist in another mood might be traced in the study of leaves 
entitled Group (18). This and other paintings such as 
Fantasy (2) indicate that Mr. Nash is in sympathy with 
certain kinds of Surréuliste experiment as they are now 
practised in France, but he seems to secure all the advantages 
for his models without being landed in the literature of Max 
Ernst or the incoherence of Joan Miro. This is perhaps because 
he usually keeps fairly close to nature and, having chosen a 
group of objects unexpectedly juxtaposed, allows himself to 
force them into a design which would satisfy the most rigid 
cubist. 

The Lefevre Galleries are indulging in the applied arts. 
Mrs. Craigie’s needlework after designs by Mr. Michael Sevier 
proves that abstract designs suit this particular medium. 
The generally straight lines and flat colours of the designs 
are admirably adapted to translation by the needle and 
seem to harmonize easily with the chairs or stools for which 
they are ultimately intended. On the whole the more realistic 
designs are the less successful, but one panel of a Jockey (14) 
comes well through its witty translation into a stylized but 
not abstract pattern. Perhaps the most satisfactory pieces 
are two Regency chairs (26 and 27) to which have been 
added needlework cushions, the compositions of which echo 
the lyre theme in the backs of the chairs themselves. In the 
other gallery Mr. Staite Murray is showing examples of his 
pottery. These show that the artist has a fine control of his 
medium and a good sense of colour, so that the simpler pots 
are in every way attractive. On the other hand it is doubtful 
whether the more ambitious pieces are so successful. Mr. 
Robins Millar, in the preface to the catalogue, claims that the 
artist ‘introduces an intellectual idea” into many of his 
pots, but in many cases it is diflicult to see that this idea has 
really attained to adequate expression. In some examples 
like that entitled Sapling (10) it is easy to see Mr. Murray’s 
intention, but it is hard to see the meaning of Outward Bound 
or Quiescence. On the whole it would seem possible to derive 
more pleasure from the exhibition by ignoring the catalogue, 
which reads like the index to a volume of minor verse, and by 
treating the pots as pots. ANTHONY BLUuNt. 


PETER FLEMING, 
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Country Life 


A ROrTHAMSTED ENQUIRY. 

Among the many new lines of enquiry which are now 
being followed at Rothamsted, the oldest and best agri- 
cultural station in the world, is the life of the bee; and 
some very curious facts have been, if not freshly discovered, 
at any rate tested and illustrated. I saw the little ingenious 
bee-farm last week and seldom spent a more interesting 
time. The place is full of ingenuities—and, indeed, of charm— 
but let these be: the results of the summer’s research into 
one aspect of the hive is enough for the moment. 

* * % as 
A SECRET OF THE HIVE. 

One of the small details that has made enquiry easier is 
the discovery that the cellulose paint or varnish (such as is 
used for adding a flourish to our motor-cars) is an ideal 
material for marking bees. Incidentally, might it not serve 
for marking small birds in lieu of metal rings? It lasts 
2x Jong time and would involve no disqualification. Each 
county or part of a county might be accorded a particular 
tint, so that the colour would indicate the region where the 
bird was marked. However that may be, a spot of cellulose 
varnish applied to one particular spot on a young bee’s 
hack does it no harm. The youngster is perhaps slightly 
drugged at first, and for a few days the bee’s proper scent is 
affected-—or so we may suppose—-and she may be ejected as an 
alien to the hive ; but this soon passes ; and the marked bees 
thereafter suffer no social or athletic disqualification what- 
The marks, of course, are invaluable to the observer 
und have revealed some quaint secrets of communal life. 

* 2 Xe * 

‘To begin with the essential fact. ‘The bees in every hive 
enjoy progressive employment. They begin as housemaids, 
they are promoted to be nursemaids and conclude as house- 
keepers or at any rate as caterers. The system works very 
smoothly up to a point; so long as the promotions follow at 
decent intervals, all goes smoothly ; the hive is at peace 
within itself and social service has no let or hindrance. Trouble 
makes its appearance only when the upper ranks are filled 
and promotion is blocked. Unrest becomes general. Revolt 
is threatened. Its rumours reach the senses of the queen. 
Perhaps she notices that rival queens are being bred, it may be 
in numbers. So she decides to make the best of things, and 
seek a new kingdom. She collects an army, leaves the hive, 
swarms and takes her company to the new home that special 
pioneers have already been sent out to discover, 

x # %* i 


ever, 


The process of research is not less interesting than the 
discovery. A comb-ful of bee grubs is removed from the hive 
and put into an incubator (kept approximately at blood-heat). 
The young bees when they hatch are singularly docile. They 
may be freely handled and are easily marked by the new 
material with circles of any desired colour. For the first three 
or four days they avoid the light as instinctively as, later, 
they seek it. Ifintroduced to the hive at once they are ejected, 
probably because the cellulose spot smells, but after a few 
days nothing to their disadvantage is noticed. The observa- 
tion hives (one of an old and less efficient stamp was used by 
Maeterlinck when he was writing his bee) enable the career 
of each marked bee to be progressively followed. 

x * K 

The early career is singularly uniform, First they hang 
about the comb from which they emerged, and spend their 
time—in rather a lazy and desultory manner—in cleaning out 
the cells and making them fit for further use. As their zeal 
and capacity increase and the instinct for flight in the open air 
develops, they advance to the work of feeding the grubs. 
As a rule they devote themselves chict’ to the care of the elder 
grubs when first taking up the new auties, not attending to 
the younger till later in their career. As the year advances 
cach working bee becomes a Melissa: she devotes herself to 
the care of honey ; to the making of cells and the collection 
of the nectar. 


Now suppose the hive is not big enough to hold more comb, 
more honey, or suppose the season is so unfavourable as to 
interfere with the storing, the system more or less breaks down. 
Promotion, as I have said, is blocked, 


An old Seottish 


philosopher used to say that reason is developed along the ling 
of conflicting instincts. Bees do not presumably arriye at 
reason, but when the instinct for progressive work is check 

they are driven to a new activity. It is at such crises jn the 
life of the hive that the large cells are built and grubs specifi. 
cally fed for the creation of queens. It is in face of this new 
fact that the old queen—not one of the younger products_. 
nurses new migratory desires and inspires the company with g 
like zeal. It is now established that she takes with her rathe 
more of the younger than the elder bees ;_ though her army js 
fairly representative; and the new swarm is believed tg 


approximate the original swarm in number. 
* * 


1 


The Germans have done much original work on this Subject 
and Mr. Morland at Rothamsted has been working on their 
theories, which on the whole, though with qualifications, he 
corroborates ; and the Rothamsted work should prove of 
practical value to beekeepers. Although, of course, bee. 
keepers have a very thorough knowledge of the best ways of 
preventing swarming, it is of practical value to have proved 
and tested the inner cause of an instinct that has been q 
wonder of the world for thousands of years. This problem 
is only one of many problems being studied. Light has been 
thrown on the behaviour of bees in winter, of their method of 
maintaining an equable warmth and, incidentally, of the 
importance of the external colour of the hive to the winter 
behaviour. A reflecting colour is perhaps better than an 
absorptive : white is superior to black. 

* Dy * * 
NEW ACTIVITIES. 

This enquiry into the ways of bees is one example out of 
several of the extension of the activities of Rothamsted. It 
was founded to study soil. It has grown under Sir John 
Russell to cover most of the science of the farm. Active 
experiments in the mechanization of farm work are in 
progress and promise definite results. In so-called animal 
husbandry the causes of inadequate fertility in sheep are 
being investigated ; and already the control of twin births 
has been achieved by breeding and management. The many 
problems of glasshouse cultivation, of which Hertfordshire is 
the headquarters, have a department to themselves. Charity 
begins at home, but does not end there. The climate of any 
bit of the world may be exactly imitated in heat and moisture 
in the new houses where plant growth is investigated and, if 
need be, insects bred. The agricultural science of the Empite 
is pooled there as botanical knowledge is pooled at Kew. 

* * * * 
A BENEFICENT GRASS. 

On November 16th, at the Royal Society of Arts, some 
account is to be given of a beneficent plant possessing an 
unusual history. It is a variety of the Spartina grass thatis 
becoming a potent agent in reclamation. A generation ago 
a country lawyer—in Huntingdon—Mr. Walter Hunnybun, 
completed the work of drawing every known British plant ; and 
his drawings were later published in a luxurious edition by the 
Cambridge University Press. He told me about that date 
how a chance American grass had accidentally crossed witha 
British grass ; and that their progeny were spreading along 
the edge of Poole Harbour. He managed to procure 4 
specimen through a Hampshire correspondent. This hybrid 
has since proved itself to possess qualities belonging to neither 
parent, both of which are of the Spartina species. It is 
lustier, spreads more readily and makes better fodder. Sheep 


do well on it; and chemical analysis confirms practical 
experience. What Marram grass is to sand thus Spartina is 


to marsh. The most notable example of its beneficence 
this coast is a stretch of once marsh land just south of the 
Suffolk-Essex boundary. It has converted such mars 
as filled the poet Crabbe with gloom into useful pasture andi 
permanently raising the level. If we were as ardent as the 
Dutch (who are reclaiming the Zuyder Zee) in the work of 
reclamation we should see a wide extension of this heaven-sent 
herb. This hybrid does not seem to have the weakness 


common to similar hybrids known in America—where the 
| be appli 


tribe else flourishes—of relapsing to the original and les 
useful species, W. Beacir Troms. 
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Letters to the Editor 


SCRAP THE SINKING FUND? 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

j,—In its last budget the Government suspended the 
joking fund so far as statutory obligations permitted. A 
sinking fund of £32,000,000 was still left, but as far as it went 
the Government seems to have stumbled upon one item of 
wise financial policy. 

The sinking fund is a misunderstood instrument. It is 
commonly held that for the State, just as for the individual, 
wn overhanging debt is a burden, and quick redemption a 










_° Bblesing. A sinking fund is, therefore, looked upon as an 
Uubject F nous charge but one in the best traditions of honest British 
1 thei jnance, These conceptions seem to be a legacy of the nineteenth 
ns, he entury equation of the State with the private person ever 
ve of FF ince our public finance has been charged with a stern Hebraic 
» bee morality. So far from these conceptions being true, a study of 
ays of uineteenth-century debt in England almost permits of the two 
roved jllowing generalizations: first, that, given a fairly wide 
— trustee market, the price of consols has varied with the 
oblem yneral market rate and not with the amount of the sinking 
been fund—in other words a Government’s credit does not depend 
tod of ma sinking fund but on the trust of the world in its power 
. the und will to meet the interest ; Walpole managed to combine a 
Minter B stock at 3 per cent. with the absence of a sinking fund ; 
7s econdly, that, so far from a sinking fund being a good means 

of redeeming debt, a national debt will not allow itself to 
he appreciably reduced. 

Both these generalizations must be qualified by the con- 
ut of dition “in normal times.’’ There are occasions on which debt- 
. It redemption is essential—during and immediately after a great 
John war, for instance; and also on those rarest of occasions when 
wu there is a surplus of otherwise indisposable revenue. (In this 
pe: way America extinguished a large debt with the fruits of its 
Uma F son-revenue tariff.) In normal times ofpeace, it isdemonstrably 
As true that a sinking fund can neither reduce debt appreciably nor 

 B buttress credit. Would it not then be wiser to follow the great 
oe Walpole and dispense with a sinking fund ? 
ty The answer must depend on whether the sinking fund has 
‘any & ‘ther uses besides those it is usually thought to fulfil. 
ture | 4 Sinking fund has two primary uses of this sort. First it 
d, if undoubtedly inculeates and signalizes a determination 
pire towards strict and unwasteful finance. Secondly, and far more 


important it would be a simple instrument by which the 
Government could introduce a long-term budget, instead of 
imannual one. By allowing debt to run up in bad times and 
redeeming it in good times, our present policy of inflation in 


= prosperity and deflation in depression would be reversed. 

it a The Government has, probably unintentionally, taken the 
ago first step that such a policy would involve. It has suspended 
un, & ‘he sinking fund. It is too much to hope that the rest of its 
and & Policy will be brought into line, no essential social services 


the | ing cut, taxes perhaps being reduced and a balance main- 
late | “ined by borrowing. That is too much to hope: but we may 
ha | Possibly hope that the Government will not be impelled to 
uy and impress ill-informed foreigners by a restoration of the 
, q | lund on the one hand, or on the other continue the suspension 
rid | *"d devote the whole proceeds to a reduction of income 
he — 'X (and thus exploit the popular belief that the income 
taxes peculiarly finance the debt service). 

ee) Perhaps the Government may even be induced to go a little 
cal f further in its unconscious good work and suspend the remaining 
is F *32,000,000 that must by statute be applied to debt redemp- 
o f tion, On the legal side there can be no objection. Parliament 
he F “an always at a stroke undo what it has done. Morally and 
sh F Practically there is equally little objection. 

lis A mere £32,000,000, especially in the absence of a generally 
he F harmonious policy, would be little enough in these stern times. 
off But under a deflationary administration it would be an 
nt island of inflation ; for a suspended sinking fund is in itself 
3 inflationary, for debt which would have been extinguished 
he F is allowed to continue and the taxes (which were raised to 
$F be applied to debt) can be used for other ends.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Christ Church, Oxford, P. C. GorDON WALKER, 





[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 
suitable length is that of one of our “ News of the Week” paragraphs.—Ed. Svecraron.]} 
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THE DANES AND OURSELVES 

[To the Editor of the Seecraror.| 
Sirn,—Would you permit a Dane who knows and admires 
England and the English to write a line on a very important 
topic? I have always found that Danes and English have 
been able to understand each other well—why shouldn't we, 
being two closely related nations ? Englishmen who have 
been in Denmark have seen and appreciated the way in which 
Denmark tries to produce the very best farm products for the 
English market. I realize the importance to British people 
of the development of the British Empire, but I would urge 
that careful consideration be given to the results which must 
follow upon the complete neglect both of foreign markets and 
of foreign products which do not directly compete with your 
Imperial producers. 

The recent British Exhibition in Denmark was a symbol of 
our good will and, incidentally, an indication to the British 
manufacturers of our ability and desire to purchase your 
goods, and has been a very great success. We export large 
quantities of dairy produce to your country ; it constitutes, 
indeed, one of our principal media of exchange. It has often 
been said that we are ousting your own Dominions from your 
market. Is this not a little misleading ? Your Dominions 
‘annot yet supply all your demands, and we would be the 
first to recognize the stupidity of attempting to sell our 
butter, bacon and so on if Australia and Canada respectively 
can supply your needs. 

Until that time comes look upon us merely as complemen- 
tary producers with whom it is not a disadvantage to trade. 
Those supplies from the Dominions will increase and we of 
Denmark will not grumble ; for we are not, as many seem to 
think, economic enemies of the British Empire. Far from it. 
We want to be friends and to establish a basis of co-operation 
which may be fruitful and beneficial to us all without en- 
croaching unduly upon each other's patience and preserves.-— 
1 am, Sir, &e., H. RoseNKRANTZ. 

Sophiendel, Skandersborg, Denmark. 


BANK PREMISES 
|To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sin,—In your issue of October 29th, Mr. Kiddy defends the 
banks against the attacks to which they are subject for 
charging 5 per cent. for advances while allowing only } per 
cent. on deposits. He says—no doubt correctly—that they 
are having a hard fight to maintain previous profits. It seems 
clear that one among other causes for the difficulty of making 
profits is the vast expenditure incurred in premises and staff 
owing to the keen competition for business between the five 
great companies. From an omnibus lately from Sackville 
Gardens in Hove to Castle Square in the centre of Brighton, 
a distance of about two miles, I counted twenty-three banks 
—there may have been more—all belonging to the five great 
companies, nearly all occupying valuable corner sites and 
many of them very expensively built. If evenly distributed 
this would give a bank for every 150 yards. But they were 
mostly in groups, and it was evident that when one of the 
banks had taken a site its competitors had promptly bought 
up the neighbouring corners, no doubt at a heavy cost. How 
many more banks there are in Brighton and Hove I do not 
know—probably quite a large number; and everyone must 
have seen in London and in every great city palatial bank 
buildings going up by the score and in smaller towns and even 
in villages hundreds of small branches. In Cambridge forty 
years ago there were three banks, and I never heard anyon 
complain of the lack of banking facilities. The town is some- 
what larger now, but there are, I am told, in the borough at 
least fifteen banks, most of them being branches in the out- 
skirts. That there can be any actual need for this vast 
number of banks all over the country no one can believe. It 
is clear that if the five great companies were amalgamated 
the number of branches would be enormously reduced, for one 
cannot imagine a company with a monopoly being so careful 
for the public convenience as to place its branches at an 
average of 150 yards, But we should not mind going further 
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to get to our bank if we got better treatment there in the 
matter of overdrafts and deposits. Alternatively, a reduction 
might be made by regional arrangements between the big five 
limiting the number of competing branches. 

To those of us who are not Socialists this frantic competition 
is specially annoying, for it puts a strong argument into the 
hands of the advocates for nationalization of the banks.—I 
am, Sir, &c., Henry Bonp. 

Trinity’ Hall, Cambridge. 


SIR WILLIAM CLARKE HALL 
[T'o the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 

Srr,—-Within a few hours of the sudden and untimely death of 
Sir William Clarke Hall The Times wrote in its obituary 
notice: ‘‘ His views on the merit of the law tended perhaps 
unduly to obtrude themselves in the form of observations from 
the Bench, speeches and articles rather more than is desirable 
in one holding magisterial office.” As a statement of fact the 
first part of this criticism is untrue, for I learn from those who 
knew Clarke Hall in Court that he did not use the Bench for his 
observations about the merit of the law. 

But the more serious side of this ungenerous criticism is its 
suggestion that a stipendiary magistrate should not, outside 
his Court work, speak and write about defects in the law and 
possible improvements in its administration. Here The Times’ 
writer has views entirely different from the fountain of honour 
in this country, for it is undeniable that Clarke Hall’s knight- 
hood last January was a reward for his unceasing labours in 
all parts of the country to establish better Children’s Courts 
and a better Probation service. Clarke Hall’s great work in 
these directions could never have been achieved if he had 
accepted the view of The Times’ writer that a magistrate 
should merely do his day’s work and leave all questions of 
Jegal and judicial reform to those who have no practical 
experience. 

We urgently need dozens of men like Clarke Hall who wil] 
devote their extensive leisure to tactful and quiet agitation 
for the improvement of justice. Yet what encouragement 
can there be to those who might follow in Clarke Hall’s 
footsteps if such an obituary notice is allowed to pass without 
protest ?—-I am, Sir, &c., 

P. 


MAJOR YEATS-BROWN IN RUSSIA 

[To the Editor of the SpecrstTor.| 
Sir,—Mr. Emrys Hughes, in his letter to the Spectator of 
October 29th, demands with some asperity why the woman 
with five children by a drunken husband was not admitted 
to the clinic in time for an abortion, and if what Major Yeats- 
Brown describes is typical of Moscow. — I will only attempt 
to answer the first question; the second Mr. Hughes would 
not have asked had he remained in Russia longer than three 
weeks. 

The woman could get no order for the abortion because 
she was unemployed. She lost her job when she became 
pregnant. She was working as a hod-carrier and the building 
trust doctor certified that she was too weak for hard physical 
labour. The clinie’s charge for an abortion is from 32 rubles 
upwards for a member of a trade union. This woman 
earned 60 rubles a month. She had to have an order from 
her place of employment, but the building trust would not 
give her one because she was not working there any longer. 
The trade union would not do anything because she was 
listed as a temporary worker. 'The house committee refused 
to help her because she was on the point of being evicted 
for non-payment of rent. I wrote to the Institute for the 
Care of Mother and Child. 

At the fourth month, she was called up for examination 
at the clinic on the Boishoy Bronny. Her documents were 
still not in order, so the clinic refused to operate. She was 
finally admitted to the hospital in her sixth month of preg- 
nancy. By that time a major operation (a Russian pro- 
fessional term) was necessary. The hospitals have no 
anaestheties. In this case the doctors decided that it would 
be too dangerous to operate with only a local narcotic, so 
they sent her home: Major Yeats-Brown told the rest. 

I think that Mr. Hughes is quite right in taking his position 
as a guest of the Soviet Government seriously and adhering 


ee 


<<<, 


only to the unbiassed version of the State interpreters, B 
I think that he flatters me when he insinuates that my Sg 
preting during a half-hour’s conversation coloured Main 
Yeats-Brown’s views on Soviet Russia.—I am, Sir, &¢. ' 

The Penn Club, Tavistock Square. Rue G, Cuyway, 


AN ECONOMIC THIRD CHAMBER 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Srr,—The article of Lord Melchett on this subject is timely 
and stimulating. He is altogether right when he urges that 
unnecessary political interference with industry has a deyay. 
tating effect on it, the most recent confirmation of this being 
the reaction of the Coal Mines Act on our British Coal Trade, 
The less political interference that our commerce has th. 
better, but it is not necessarily the case that our industrialist, 
can be trusted entirely to manage their own affairs without 
State intervention. The story of our grandfathers’ attitud 
toward labour during the first half of the nineteenth century 
makes unpleasant reading, and so long as the balance-she¢t 
remains as the only test of prosperity, as is generally the 
case, there are dangers that our citizens, as a whole, cay 
only be protected against through legislative intervention, 
The plain fact, of course, is that industry must adopt a ney 
attitude towards its task, and learn to recognize that it has § 
only discharged this satisfactorily when the _ interests of 
both employee and consumer are as fully considered as thos 
of the shareholder. 

The comparatively new application of Public Limited 
Liability to industry has created a new problem, for the 
Executive of a business is encouraged at every point to 
regard the provision of dividends as the most important 
part of its duty. Industrialists need to realize that it is 
equally important to satisfy themselves that the dividends 
earned are provided after equitably considering both the 
claims of the employee and the consumer. The hackneyed 
word of “ service’? is frequently used as the ideal of com- 
merce, but it is perhaps not an over-statement to say that 
only in quite exceptional cases does it enter into consideration 
at any point. The growth of the impersonal Combine, and 
the development of National Tariffs, has created a new 
situation, and will make the exploitation of labour increasingly 
dangerous, unless this is safe-guarded by citizens who have 
no financial interest in the enterprise. 

It would appear, therefore, that an Industrial Parliament 
would have to be diluted by interests outside of industry 
which could quite impartially see that fairplay was secured 
all round, for uncontrolled capital has predatory instincts 
which cannot be safely left to shape its own destiny. This 
was never truer than it is to-day, for I am frequently meeting 
examples of cases where the helpless unemployed worker i: 
being unfairly exploited.—I am, Sir, &e., ANGUS WarTSso%, 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


THE NEW FOREST PYLONS 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—The Central Electricity Board are pressing for authority 
to carry the Southampton-Bourne Valley part of their main 
grid-line of pylons across the North-West portion of the Nev 
Forest. The Forestry Commission, alive to the interests of 
future generations, have already in their public-spirited fore- 
sight prevented the grid-line from crossing the centre of the 
Forest, and are steadfast in their refusal to allow this erection 
of pylons in the North-West area or any other part of the 
Forest. The Verderers of the New Forest are firm in ther 
opposition to the scheme. The New Forest Association are 
doing all they can to prevent what they regard as both a des- 
cration of their ancient Forest, and a trespass forbidden by 
the spirit of the New Forest Acts. But in spite of the backing 
the Forestry Commission have received from public opinio?, 
the Central Electricity Board are now endeavouring to dis 
cover some compulsory means of over-ruling the discretio 
vested by Parliament in the Forestry Commission. 

We, the undersigned, therefore beg the hospitality of yout 
columns in order to protest against this invasion of Crow! 
land, preserved for the use of the nation, and for many cet 
turies a source of public benefit and enjoyment, by a Gover 
ment Department on a pretext of expediency, Where there 5 


no necessity. 
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We admit that it is of the greatest importance that the 
penefits of science should be made available to the population 
at large, and were there no other possible route for the elec- 
tricity pylons than across the New Forest the question would 
assume a different aspect. But there are alternative routes, 
and two such alternative routes have been surveyed and found 
practicable by the Central Electricity Board. Both routes 
avoid the Forest altogether. One of them involves only a short 
detour, and the additional expense is, in proportion to the 
total cost of the Grid, and to the other other values upon 
which we so earnestly insist, quite negligible. 

It is alleged that the pylons on these alternative routes would 
interfere with private property, and would spoil scenery which 
js equal in beauty to that of the Forest. The latter point is, 
of course, 2 matter of opinion ; but if scenery is to be spoilt, 
it is surely better that it should be ordinary agricultural 
scenery on private property, which is already at the mercy of 
posible industrialization and building development, rather 
than the glories of the natural Forest scenery where develop- 
ment cannot enter. There are others who go so far as to con- 
tend that the pylons would “ add interest ” to Forest views. 
We are not concerned to discuss the comparative beauty of 
the Forest and of the surrounding country. Each has its own 
beauty. Nor is it germane to this controversy to reconcile 
those who take opposite views about the aesthetic value of 
electric pylons. The New Forest is a thing of beauty, and in 
this over-industrialized island the essence of its beauty lies 
in its freedom from the works of man. Once admit the per- 
manent entry of those works in steel and concrete which mark 
our industrial age, and we destroy for ever the peculiar charm 
which makes this piece of England unique. 

We therefore, earnestly ask all who believe in the sanctity 
of this national heritage of natural beauty to use every effort 
to resist the establishment of so dangerous a precedent.— 
We are, Sir, &e., 

HENRY PaGeE Crort, H. A. L. FISHER, 
Forster, Patrick HAsrinGs, 
LeEs.Liz Scott, W. H. SuMMERS 
(Mayor of Romsey), HucH 
WALPOLE, Cyrit WINTON. 


GREEK AND MODERN SCULPTURE 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 

Sin,—Readers of the Spectaier who look to the paper for 
information of the character of new books must be puzzled 
by the two references to my book The Meaning of Modern 
Sculpture which have recently appeared in it. On August 9th 
Mr. James Laver said (a) of the constructive part ‘ Mr. 
Wilenski has done a real service by the production of this 
stimulating book,’ and (b) of the destructive part ‘ the 
main argument may prove extremely difficult to refute.” 
On October 29th Mr. Anthony Blunt said of the constructive 
part, “* Modern sculpture is now vindicated from the dis- 
repute into which it had fallen owing to the recent defences 
put forward by Mr. Wilenski:” and he refers to the destructive 
part as * damning with bad logic all those kinds of sculpture 
which are not for the moment in fashion.” 

In order to clear up the confusion I hereby challenge Mr. 
Blunt to produce (a) proof that my book has brought modern 
sculpture into disrepute, (b) examples of my bad logic in 
damning, and (c) a statement of what he means by the words 
“all those kinds of sculpture which are not for the moment 
in fashion.” 

Mr. Blunt's allegations occurred in a review of a book 
by the sculptor Erie Gill; and lest this fact should lead 
to any misunderstanding I must add that Mr. Gill’s name 
is not mentioned in my book and that he is not referred to 
in it in any way.—I am, Sir, &e., R. H. Wivensk1. 

{Mr. Blunt writes : I can, of course, take no responsibility 
for the opinions of Mr. Laver, but I admit that my own 
Teference to Mr. Wilenski’s book in an article on another 
writer should have been either longer or shorter. When 
I said that his defences had brought modern sculpture into 
disrepute, I was thinking of his book in general, not of the 
constructive part in particular, for with that I should disagree 
only over minor points. My quarrel is rather with the 
destructive part of the book—with Mr. Wilenski’s condemna- 
tion of Greek sculpture. And when I said that his book 


had brought modern sculpture into disrepute, I meant that 
those of my acquaintances who had read the book concluded 
from it that in order to appreciate modern sculpture it was 
necessary to condemn Greek sculpture; and_ therefore 
modern, not Greek sculpture fell in their estimation. In 
my view it is possible to admire both Greek sculpture and 
Mr. Henry Moore. 

As for the logic of Mr. Wilenski’s treatment of Greek 
sculpture, he seems to condemn it without bringing forward 
a single serious accusation against it. His arguments appear 
in the main divisible into two groups, one irrelevant and 
the other based on false premises. To the former class 
belongs the argument that we know very little (Mr. Wilenski 
prefers to say “ nothing”) of interest about Phidias and 
many of the other great names in Greek sculpture. This 
we all knew before; but does any sensible critic of to-day 
base his defence on the supposed qualities of Phidias rather 
than on the visible qualities of, say, the Parthenon sculptures, 
whoever their creator may be? Again, Mr. Wilenski devotes 
pages to proving that many of the marbles in collections 
like the Lansdowne are faked up and over-restored. I do 
not think that modern scholars find in such collections many 
masterpieces of Greek art, and any good modern catalogue 
is careful to distinguish old from new and copies from originals. 
Of the false premises on which Mr. Wilenski bases his argu- 
ments I will quote two. His main objection to the sculptures 
of the Parthenon pediments appears to be that in his opinion 
they are as likely to be copies dating from the time of Hadrian 
as originals of the fifth century B.c. Again, he assumes as 
a basis for attack that the hand and feet of the Delphi 
Charioteer “are bronze versions of plaster casts from life, 
and that the drapery was almost certainly cast from real 
drapery like the drapery in the pedimental fragments of 
the Parthenon.” To the best of my knowledge Mr. Wilenski 
is alone in these opinions, and in the case of the Charioteer 
he makes no attempt to give any evidence. 

As for my phrase, “those kinds of sculpture which are 
not for the moment in fashion,’ I admit an ambiguity. 
I should have said “in fashion with the admirers of the 
more advanced forms of art.” I was thinking principally 
of Greek art—in particular of that dating from 500 B.c. 
onwards, since I understand from Mr. Wilenski that earlier 
Greek sculpture is allowed a patronizing half-approval as 
honorary second-rate Egyptian art.] 


The Fowler 


As the poor fowler’s cunning net 
Patiently day by day is set 
To entrap for man’s delight the rare 
Elusive creatures of the air, 
So too the poet, fired afresh 
By hope, spreads out his wordy mesh 
To catch those stranger, airier broods — 
Moments and memories and moods. 
To make a random dream endure, 
Or one small fleeting thought secure, 
He'll spend upon a single phrase 
Uneasy nights, tormented days. 
He'll leave his love to weep alone 
While all the ecstasy they’ve known 
He with his linkéd lines pursues 
Lest in oblivion he should lose 
One drop of sweetness. Or he'll find 
By some blest quickening of the mind 
An urgent truth, unguessed before: 
And then for him content’s no more 
Till in a net of words it lies 
Beneath mankind’s incurious eyes. 
Thrice-happy he whose toils have caught, 
Unharmed, the quivering birds of thought ; 
But O! thrice-damned, whose lack of skill 
Where he'd but capture, makes him kill, 
Dragging them down with broken wing 
And crumpled throat, no more to sing. 
Here is my ravelled net of words : 
Where are the birds ? Where are the birds ? 
JAN STRUTHER, 
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A Radio Review 


Next week the B.B.C. celebrates its tenth birthday. The 
occasion marks a vast and stimulating achievement. ‘Ten 


years is not a long while when one considers the stride that 
has been made since those simple one-hour-a-day programmes 
broadcast from Mareoni House in 1922. And_ broadeasting 
is still the merest child. We are all radio critics in the British 
Isles to-day—five millions of us; and each of us has his 
own ideas as to how the B.B.C. should be run; but, detailed 
criticism apart, it is doubtful whether any other organization 
could have formulated and maintained a more satisfactory 
policy of broadcasting than the B.B.C. has done. In a 
message to the current issue of the Radio Times, Sir John 
Reith suggests that perhaps the suceess of the B.B.C. may 
be told *\in terms of happier homes and of more contented 
and useful lives.” And, on the whole, there is no doubt that 
Sir John’s tenacity to a high-minded policy has enabled the 
B.B.C. to evolve a programme which (Germany, perhaps, 
excepted) is far ahead of any other country. He has refused 
to belittle the listener's intelligence. It only remains for the 
listener to exereise the intelligence with which he has been 
credited ; for certainly, if he is discriminate and wisely sober 
in his demands, he will tind in the week's programmes ample 
entertainment for his money. 
* * * ae 

The programmes for the 
high level. In every branch of broadeasting 
‘Talks, and Vaudeville—there is something good. In music, 
particularly, the week is rich. We are to hear Elizabeth 
Schumann, Elena Gerhardt. Fmmy Heim, Myra Hess, Albert 
Sammons, Isolde Menges, Maggie Teyte, Odette de Foras, 
Walter Widdop, Thalben-Ball—to name well-known stars 
only, The chamber-music ranges from Beethoven to Bartok ; 
and on Monday we are to have a rare opportunity to hear 
some of Schénberg’s songs. 
one: 


week represent an unusually 


Music, Drama, 


I admit the occasion is a special 
but the very fact that the B.B.C. is able, in one week. 
to gather together such an array for our pleasure should 
give us pause before carping at duller weeks. 
* % * 

The development of foreign relays particularly from 
America and middle-Europe—-has been one of the 
conspicuous achievements of the B.B.C. engineers. It is good 
to find, therefore, that foreign relays are liberally represented 
in the Birthday Programmes. Apart from the Vienna Opera 
Hlouse relay, a * Radio Pot-pourri” is to be relayed from 
Berlin, the intention being to give British listeners some idea 
And from Budapest comes 
a relay of Sandor Bura’s Tzigane Band— so that we may hear 
Tzigane music as it really should be plaved. 


most 


of a popular German programme. 


Mr. Vernon Bartlett speaks from Prague next week. Hf any 
justification were needed for the adventurous notion of sending: 
him touring round Europe to broadcast first-hand impressions 
of the various countries and capitals, it was amply forthcoming 
last week. when he spoke, on the eve of the German clections 
zad during the Transport Strike, from Berlin. No written 
account could have conveved his impressions with helf the 
half the vividness. Mr. Bartlett adds to an 
excellent microphonic manner a journalistic abilitv, where 
hews is concerned, to put his finger right on the spot. 


conviction, 


Jiems vo Warcu Kor, 


Sunday: Menges Violin recital (Daventry National, 
12.30), tomeo and Juliet (Daventry National, 4.15), 
Orchestral Concert: — Arsermet (London and Midland Regional, 


9.5). 

Monday: A Tour of Broadcasting Wouse (Daventry 
National, 8.0); Emmy Heim and the Pro Arte String Quartet 
(Daventry National, 9.35); °° Hello London, Here's Berlin ” 
(London Regional, 8.0). 

Birthday Week Variety (Daventry National, 
9.0). A. J. Alan (Daventry National, 10.35); Sir Ernest Benn 
and Lord Allen of Hurtwood (London Regional, 9.25). 

Wednesday: B.B.C. Symphony Concert -—Elisabeth Sehu- 
mann (Daventry National, 8.15); Tzigane Music from Buda- 
pest (Daventry National, 10.30), 


Tuesday : 


8.0) ; 


Thursday : 


aaa 





The Three Musketeers (Daventry Nati 
Elena Gerhardt, Myra Hess, and Albert Sammons 


(Daventry National, 9.40); Der Rosenkavalier, from Vienna 


(London and Midland Regional, 7.0) ; 


“Songs from the 


Shows” (London Regional, 9.15); Vernon Bartlett, from 
Prague (Daventry National, 9.20). 

Friday: National Taxation—Lt.-Col. Cuthbert Headlam 
(Daventry National, 9.20) ; The Creation (Daventry National, 
10.0) ; The Three Musketeers —Part Two (London and Midland 
Regional, 8.0). 
Saturday : * Consider Your Verdict ” (Daventry National, 
9.20); “ Communications, 1922—1932 ” (Daventry National, 
9.50): B.B.C. Chamber Concert VI (London Regional, 9.0); 


Paul Whiteman’s Band (Daventry National, 10.45 


12). 
C. H. Warren, 


The “ Spectator ” Crossword No.7 


By NANTHIPPE. 








|e 


28. The 


2. Disliked by 


a a 


Wil 
yy ly Vi fs, 














ACROSS 
Kpithet for the latest thea- 
trical fashion. 


. Indication of catty content, 
. naw in 


pram for dry 
sheets. 


. Greck Don Quixote. 
2. Part of England. 
. Pare or simple, according to 


your polities. 


. He may have a_ narrow 
mind, but he has a_ big 
beginning. 

. Extract. 

- Corner of beheaded friend 
of Puff. 

. Of birth in Africa. 

2: Edled in coalition with a 


copper. 


. The last of a dynasty. 
. Taken in disputes. 
. Gilbertian character who is 


an upset advantage. 
party contuses 
Indian. 

\ deity in confusion about 
the beginning is native. 
certain Jrish- 


the 


mel, 


. Man of letters who might be 


an Oxford scholar. 


DOWN 

. Fender's hearth. 

. ~ 'Pheir ——ness is shocking 
to me,” said Alexander 
Selkirk, 

. This man might be cox. 


. Alternatively she-swan for 


the painter. 


i. Ploughed by Lord Rosebery. 
. Conquered, 


half 


punished 
undergraduate, 


26. 


Sled 


amd. 


29; 


30. 


. If you 


. Greek Madame Tussaud. 
. A university graduate stands 


ov his head to complete 
this puzzle, and to let off, 


. Lost sin (anag. )}. 


A deer country makes for 
inertia. 


i. Sackville made him a mirror, 
. Epithet for one addressed 


by Canning. 


. To the lett they blot the 


seutcheon. 

can't afford — it 
curtailed you may heve to 
do it. 


Mercantile end of — sees’ 


heads. 
Principle of oa curtailed 
chopper over a certain 
island, 


She is equivalent to 1,760 
vards. 
Find this 
warden, 


libertine in the 
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Books of To-day d . 
Modern Persia 
By Sir Arnold Wilson, in The Modern World series. being brought into touch, by the author's lively mind, 


(Benn. 


Iva volume of less than four hundred pages, it is a difficult 
task to give the intelligent general reader an adequate 
comprehensive account, in “ cross-section,” of any important 
modern country. The difficulty is particularly great when 
the country happens to have had a long and eventful history 
which overshadows the present, so that the study has to be 
made, so to speak, in four dimensions instead of merely in 
three. In any study of Persia, it goes without saying that the 
time dimension is of capital importance; and this gives 
the measure of the problem which the writer of this book 
has had to tackle. 

The editor of the series has therefore been fortunate in 
securing for the study of Persia an author who possesses an 
unusual combination of qualities. Sir Arnold Wilson knows 
the Middle East in the several capacities of soldier and 
administrator and man of business. He has been a political 
officer in the Persian Gulf; he has served on the British 
section of the Perso-Turkish Boundary Commission (a service 
which took him all the way up the western escarpment 
of the Persian plateau, from the Persian Gulf to the neigh- 
bourhood of Ararat, on the eve of the Great War); he has 
governed Iraq, Persia’s neighbour on this flank, as civil 
administrator during and after the War until the establish- 
ment of the present Iraq State; and since then he has 
worked for the Anglo-Persian Oil Company in all the main 
divisions of their world-wide field of operations : the South 
Persian Oil Field; the administrative centre in London; 
and the oversea market. 

All these first-hand experiences are drawn upon by the 
author in this book, as the reader will find in the introductory 
geographical chapter and in the successive chapters on the 
Persian People, on agriculture and stockbreeding, on commerce 
and industry, on irrigation projects and mineral wealth, 
on currency and finance and national accounts, on com- 
munications, on the judicial system and on foreign relations. 
In the “ cross-section ” view of which these chapter headings 
give some indication, perhaps the most interesting features 
are the recent and rapid changes that have been introduced 
into Persian life by the development of the oil fields and by 
the conquest of distance through the opening up of motor- 
toads and air-routes. But the chief merit of the book is 
that this first-hand Persian experience is perpetually 


21s.) 


is ited by H. A. L. Fisher. 


es 


with large general questions of human interest, past and 
present. 

There is a well-known type of European expert on exotic 
parts of the world who claims to be a pope in his own com- 
partment of knowledge without having the capacity or the 
desire to relate it to anything else. Sir Arnold Wilson is 
not an expert of this rather barren kind. Throughout his 


description of Persia, he always contrives to show 
us Persia in her natural setting as part of the great 


world. In some places, perhaps, this turn of mind may 
lead a writer into irrelevancies. For example, when Sir 
Arnold Wilson deals with the opium question in Persia and 
links it up with the League of Nations and the United States, 
a certain anti-American animus seems at one point to catch 
him unawares and run away with him; and a reviewer 
could point out other passages where personal prejudices 
which are only remotely related to Persia break out. On 
the whole, however, the book gains immensely by the author's 
method of treatment ; because, after all, the real significance 
of Persia—or of England, or any other country—does lie in 
the light which a study of the part may chance to throw 
upon the whole. And no one can read Sir Arnold Wilson on 
Persia without being stirred up to think about a number of 
perennially interesting and important human questions on 
which there is much to be learnt from Persian history, modern 
and ancient. 


Why do nations and civilizations fall and rise?) By what 
standards are their rise and their fall to be measured ? How 
is a nation living in the modern world, in which the present 
is so absorbing, to manage its past, if that past happen to be 
a great one? Is it to regard a great past as an awkward 
ineumbrance or as a valuable ballast ? And how is a non- 
Western nation in this modern world to deal with the impact 
of Western civilization—an impact in which Western technique 
charges in the vanguard, while Western culture trails behind 
in the rear? Is it wise to attempt a harmony or synthesis 
between one’s own traditional culture and the new intruder ? 
And is this practically possible, or is it a counsel of perfection ? 
On these exciting questions, there is any amount to be learnt 
from Persia; and the author of the present volume shows 
his readers how to draw the lessons which Persia has to teach. 


Arno.ip J, TOYNBEE, 


The Industrial Revolution in Scotland 


The Industrial Revolution in Scotland. By Henry Hamilton 


(Oxford: Clarendon Press. 15s.) 


Dr. HAMILTON, who published some years ago an important 
work on the English brass and copper industries, has brought 
out this admirable study of the Industrial Revolution in 
Scotland at an opportune moment. For in the first place 
Professor Trevelyan has just given us a picture of the social 
condition of Scotland at the time of the Union, and it is there- 
fore specially interesting to follow the economic development 
that was made possible by that event. In the second place, 
with Lancashire on its sick bed, the story of the rise and 
decline of the cotton industry in Scotland has a_ special 
significance. 

The economic history of Scotland is in some respects similar 
to that of England. For Scotland and England had two great 
advantages in common in the eighteenth century. They 
belonged to a large free trade unit, and they had a favourable 
geographical position. By the Act of Union, though its first 
effects were adverse, the opportunities that had come to 
England, after Columbus and his fellow-mariners had dis- 
covered the great Atlantic routes, were passed on to Scotland. 
Glasgow, looking down the Clyde to the New World with 
great markets open to British energy, was a very different 
place from the old Glasgow shut up inside a Scotland that 
conducted from its Eastern seaports a modest trade with the 
continent of Europe. As we look at the map we can under- 
stand why the West of Scotland, like Lancashire, with its easy 
access to tide water, could produce and export on a large 


seale without the help of those railways that were indispene 
sable to Germany. As a result, in Scotland as in England, 
the Industrial Revolution went ahead before a single railway 
had been built. * Before eighteen hundred,” says Dr. Hamil- 
ton, “ Kirkman Finlay had commenced sending fine fabrics 
as well as cotton twist to Germany, Italy, France and Switzer- 
land, and in 1816 he initiated direct sailings between Glasgow 
and India, when he sent a ship with 720,000 yards of cotton 
cloth.” Paisley was selling her better goods to London and 
her cheaper cotton shawls to America. 

For the moment the resemblance between England and 
Scotland is less interesting than the difference. Both England 
and Scotland developed a cotton industry very rapidly in the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, but then the 
history of the industries diverged. For whereas the English 
cotton industry continued to grow right through the nineteenth 
century the Scottish cotton industry followed a very different 
course. Its progress was checked in the second quarter of the 
century, and though it expanded slowly till the ‘fifties, it seems 
to have been hard hit by the financial crisis of 1857 and to have 
received its death-blow in the American Civil War. 

What is the explanation? The answer, according to Dr, 
Hamilton, is that Scotland passed last century into the position 
in which Lancashire finds herself to-day. The main product 
of the Scottish cotton industry was fine goods, and in that 
sphere keen competition began early, By 1833 Scotland was 
feeling the rivalry of France, Austria and Switzerland, on the 
Continent, and of the United States in South America, and 
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India. France, too, was sending imitation Indian shawls into — circles of literary distinction and conducted tem 


the home market. Lancashire, 


East India Company was-revised in 1813. 


pressed on the Scottish cotton industry last century. 


But the decline of the cotton export industry did not turn 
It only substi- 


the West of Scotland into a derelict district. 
tuted one set of industries for another. As cotton languished, 
the heavy industries developed. For this success Scotland 
was largely indebted to two of her numerous inventors, 
David Mushet and J. B. Neilson. Before their inventions, 
Scotland was at a disadvantage as compared with England 
and Wales because her coal was inferior in quality, Welsh coal 
producing 15 to 25 per cent. more coke and English 5 to 10, 
In 1797 at the Muirkirk works the material required to make 
one ton of pig iron were 9} tons of coal, 4} of ironstone and 18 
ewt. of limestone. Mushet, after a number of experiments, 
made under the discouragements to which all inventors were 
exposed, discovered blackband ironstone, and Neilson invented 
what is known as the hot blast. The two together enabled 
the West of Scotland to get over her handicap. Dr. Hamilton 
says of these discoveries, ‘‘ Had it not been for the invention 
of the hot blast, making possible the use of the rich stores of 
blackband ironstone, the Scottish iron industry would not have 
survived the coming of the railway and the steamship. 
Fortunately the discoveries of Mushet and Neilson reversed 
the scale. Scotland then secured vast economies, which were 
not available in the same degree to England and Wales, and 
her industry expanded with astonishing rapidity.” 

Dr. Hamilton’s lucid and well-planned account of the 
Industrial Revolution raises a number of interesting questions 
on which he can only touch very briefly. He says truly that 
they demand volumes to themselves. Among such subjects 
waiting so to be treated his readers would certainly put that 
of the versatility and adaptability of the Scottish artisan. 
What happened to the workers in the industries that faded 
out ? To what did they turn? Another question is that of 
the part played by migration. Scotland, faced with most 
difficult economic problems at home, lent or lost a great deal 
of vigour and initiative to England, and even to America. 
What did she gain in the movements of population ? A book 
about Seotland, on the lines of Dr. Redford’s book about 
labour migration in England, would be exceedingly interesting. 
It is said that the Clyde is the one revolutionary area in the 
United Kingdom because it concentrates the passionate 
memories of two sets of exiles, for Glasgow was the meeting 
place of men fleeing from the Highland clearances, and men 
fleeing from Irish famine. As Mr. Johnston showed in his 
History of the Working Classes in Scotland, social strife has been 
more bitter in Scotland than in England throughout the 
nineteenth century. To explain that difference would be to 
throw a great deal of light on aspects which Dr. Hamilton 
cannot discuss in his volume. But his book makes easier the 
task of anybody who tries to bring into the daylight the fierce 
tragedies that lurk behind its quiet pages. 

J. L. HamMonp, 


Full Marx 


The Coming Struggle for Power. By John Strachey. 
Janez. 9s.) 
Tur last three years of depression and crisis have hitherto 
produced only Sir Arthur Salter’s Recovery as a considerable 
addition to thought on the fundamentals of world economic 
policy. It is just possible that in The Coming Struggle for 
Power Mr, Strachey has made a contribution which will 
survive when Recovery is long forgotten. Several con- 
siderations suggest this tribute. First, the book is far the 
best restatement of the Marxian-Leninist gospel of Communism 
which has any application to the England of to-day. 
Secondly, it is the work of a young man of probably unique 
sophistication. ‘There have been gentleman-Marxists before 
(Hyndman, for example—incidentally a cricketer like 
Mr. Strachey); but in the course of a career initiated in 


(Gol- 


dealing largely in plain 
fabrics, had a great field thrown open when the charter of the 
In 1815 she was 
exporting 800,000 yards to India; in 1830, 45,000,000. This 
market was much less valuable to Scotland with fine goods. 
‘To-day Lancashire is exposed to competition in her own special 
markets and her own special field, as severe as that which 


5 . pestuously 
through the more or less inner councils of Conservatism 
Socialism, Mosleyism and Communism, Mr. Strachey “a 
established a range of social, intellectual and political contact 
that is likely to remain a record. His sophistication jg Sup. 
plemented by a distinct snappiness when he passes judgement 
on English Socialists or, as he calls them, Social-democratic 
leaders. Mr. Bernard Shaw is “a good man fallen amon 
Fabians.” Mr. Thomas “ has probably never been insincere 
in his life—for how can one be insincere when one has abso. 
lutely no beliefs of any kind?” His comment on the deca 
of Mr. MacDonald is venomously sly: * The pathos of hig 
surrender to London Society : his meandering reminiscences 
of visits to ‘the great’; his feeble little attempts to play the 
role of the gentleman connoisseur; his visits to Christie's ; his 
Jacobean bedsteads.” Of Mr.'I'.S. Eliot’s conversion to Anglo. 
Catholicism he characteristically asks, ** Why cannot he be, 
ut any rate, a real Catholic? Becoming an Anglo-Catholic 
must surely be rather like becoming an amateur conjurer,” 
Of Lawrence, “it would be hardly too much to say that Class 
relationships obsessed him.” 

Thirdly, and this is its most attractive quality, the book js 
lit up throughout by a kind of radiant scientific effrontery 
Mr. Strachey is determined that both the history of the 
world and the most recent and obscure writings of the 
economists are intelligible to any persistent intelligence and 
are explicable in simple terms. Mr. Strachey quietly dissipates 
the incoherencies of Mr. Keynes’ Z'reatise and Professor 
Hayck’s Prices and Production, and proceeds without any fuss 
to work out their social implications. Some of the pro- 
fessionals will throw up their hands in horror at this attempt 
to throw light at least three years before the proper time and 
in a popular work. Personally, I regard the section in which 
Mr. Strachey ** de-bunks ” much of current financial theory as 
the most valuable in the book. Similarly elsewhere. Mr, 
Strachey faces and analyses many a difficulty from which 
Sir Arthur Salter, say, would have skated gracefully away. 
The method becomes ridiculous once only—when confronted 
with the mystery of religious experience. 

A few sentences must suflice to adumbrate Mr. Strachey’s 
full and subtle exegesis of the Communist faith. From the 
fifteenth to the nineteenth century Western man was occupied 
in hacking down the restrictions left by Feudalism and in 
establishing the ‘‘ Freedom of the Market,” including the 
Market in Labour. The nineteenth century was the age 
of the Free Market and of a competitive capitalism, brutal 
enough in all conscience, but efficient for its own purposes. 
The overwhelming advantages, however, of large combinations, 
protected from competition, led to the growth of huge 
trusts among capitalists and Trade Unions among workers; 
and capitalism passed from the “ competitive’ to the 
** monopolistic ” stage. Trustification and Trade Unionism 
have been paralleled by national policies of Tariffs and Quotas 
to preserve national monopolies against the forces of world com- 
petition. Nationalism has begotten Imperialism, another 
manifestation of the monopolistic spirit, representing, as Lenin 
pointed out, “a colonial policy of monopolized territorial 
possession.”” Identical ideas lie, indeed, behind National 
Planning (a movement in the direction of still larger Trusts) 
and Empire Free Trade, and inspire Sir Basil Blackett and 
Lord Beaverbrook. ‘* Monopoly Capitalism” and * Imper- 
jialism ” are, in short, revealed as synonymous. But this stage 
of capitalism does not after all eradicate competition ; only 
now the strife is between, not individuals, but empires : 

‘Moreover, when Capitalism has taken on its last and most 
monstrous form, when commercial competition has evolved into 
inter-imperial war, at this very moment the conflict between the 
two classes of society, the workers and the capitalists, is reaching 
its final stage. Direct open terror against the workers, violent 


aggression against its rivals, can alone enable a modern empire to 
maintain itself. And even so it cannot maintain itself for long.” 


The above account is chiefly remarkable for what it leaves 
out. In the whole book there is hardly a mention of 
** under-consumption,” of the theory, so beloved of Marx, 
that one of the most fundamental causes of capitalism's 
inevitable collapse is its inherent tendency to breed 
too much saving and too little spending. Few readers 
will regret a theory, never worked out in quantitative 
terms, which has made for dreary chapters of every 
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Socialist writer from Sismondi to G. D. H. Cole. But its 
absence leaves a void. For if there is no inherent tendency 
for @ capitalistic state to produce more than it consumes, 
what need is there of colonies to absorb the surplus ? Why, 
then, should competitive imperialism be a necessary develop- 
ment of capitalism, and any more likely to cause war now than 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries? Even apart 
from this point, the topical bonds with which Mr. Strachey 
tries to link * monopoly capitalism,” ‘‘ national planning,” 
and “ (competitive) imperialism,” are pretty thin ; indeed, 
yithout his belief in the Holy Books of Marxism it is doubtful 
whether their flimsy verbal analogies could have escaped his 
inding censorship. Non-Marxists will be perturbed by 
the first 200 pages of the Coming Struggle for Power, 
but will close the book feeling that there is no immediate 
danger. If, however, the world ever does begin to head 
straight for self-destruction, they will expect Mr. Strachey 
to be the first to spot the fact. Supposing, always, that he 
has ceased by then to be a Marxian. 
FRANK PAKENHAM. 


be . 
London’s Affairs 
London for Ever: The Sovereign City. By Colonel Robert J. 
Blackham. (Sampson Low. 12s. 6d.) 


The London County Council from Within. By Sir Harry 


Haward. (Chapman and Hall. 21s.) 
The London Directories, 1677-1855. By C. W. F. Goss. (Denis 
Archer. 15s.) 


Tne County of London for certain purposes includes the City, 
which is represented on the County Council. But the City 
Corporation is fully conscious of its immemorial antiquity and 
great traditions and knows very well that it is far more pic- 
turesque than the Council while it is not less efficient. The 
contrast between the old and the new authorities is curiously 
emphasized in the two books just published—the one by an 
old member of the Corporation, the other by a former Comp- 
troller of the Council. 

Colonel Blackham, as Lord Wakefield observes in his 
pleasant introduction, is resolved to ‘“ unfold the glory of the 
City’s past and its present greatness.” He sketches the long 
history of the City, tells us how the Lord Mayor, the Sheriffs 
and the officials are chosen, conducts us round the twenty-six 
wards, and notes some of the more famous sites, and is at 
pains to remind us of the Corporation’s wise use of its wealth 
in securing great open spaces like Epping Forest and Burnham 
Beeches for the nation. There is much curious information 
in his cheerful pages. How many. Londoners know, for 
example, that the ward of Bridge Without, or Southwark, has 
never elected common councillors or aldermen, because in the 
sixteenth century the inhabitants of Southwark refused ‘ to 
take up their freedom” ? The Court of Aldermen chooses 
one of its number, who has “ passed the Chair,” to be alderman 
of Bridge Without, but he has no duties to fulfil to his ward, 
which is still expiating the crime or folly of 1550. The Irish 
Society, which manages the remnants of the Ulster estates 
taken over from James JI, is another singular survival. For 
it is not a committee of the Common Council and yet is 
appointed annually by the Council ; its funds are applied for 
the sole benefit of the Ulster people. Colonel Blackham 
abounds in anecdotes and he has collected a particularly 
attractive set of illustrations, partly from photographs and 
partly from old prints. 

Sir Harry Haward’s book is very different. He is visibly 
oppressed by the immensity of the County Council’s task and 
by the perfection of its bureaucratic organization. He ven- 
tures to touch briefly on his experiences as a young man in the 
service of the Metropolitan Board of Works which gave place 
to the County Council in 1888. He recalls with just pride how, 
while still a junior, he was selected in 1893 for the important 
post of Comptroller, which he was to retain till 1920. But he 
is discretion itself in speaking of the many councillors and 
officials whom he has known, and concerns himself rather with 
the working of the stupendous machine that has been built 
up in the past half-century. Students of municipal adminis- 
tration and finance will find the book of great value, but there 
are no “* revelations *’ to amuse the idle reader. A chapter on 
“The Steamboats ”’ seems to promise controversy, in view of 
Mr. A. P. Herbert’s recent book. But Sir Harry Haward 





simply records the facts. The Progressives started the service 
with a great flourish of trumpets in 1905, and the Moderates 
had to abandon it in 1907 because “ nothing was wanting 
except passengers”; nearly half a million pounds was lost 
on the enterprise. Sir Harry’s chapters on street improve- 
ments and housing are especially to be commended. He is 
obviously alarmed at the financial aspect of the housing policy, 
carried out regardless of cost. 

A very useful footnote to the history of London is provided 
in Mr. Goss’s bibliography of London directories. They began 
in 1677 with ‘* A Collection of the Names of the Merchants 
living in and about the City of London,” published by Samuel 
Lee, a Lombard Street bookseller. It contained nearly 2,000 
names and street addresses. Apparently Lee was in advance 
of his time, for the next venture of the kind, Kent’s 
** Directory,” did not appear till 1734. But from that time 
onwards London was never without a directory. Kent's 
appeared annually till 1828. The familiar “ Post Office 
London Directory ” began in 1800 and was acquired in 1837 
by Frederick Kelly, whose successors publish it to this day. 
The author justly emphasizes the value of old directories for 
historical and other purposes, and laments the incompleteness 
of the British Museum collection. 


The Brontés 


The Brontés: Their Lives, Friendships and Correspondence. 
In four volumes. The Shakespeare Head Bronté. Edited by 
Thomas James Wise and John Alexander Symington. (Oxford: 
Shakespeare Head Press, 1932. £3.) 

Tue second instalment of The Shakespeare Head Bronté 

consists of four volumes of Their Lives, Friendships and Cor- 

respondence ; the bulk of these is taken up with letters. In 
all there are over a thousand of them, which include about 
seven hundred already published by Mr. Clement Shorter : 
three hundred are new. Some of these are of great interest, 
but the Editors, in the laudable aim of making this contribution 
to Bronté literature as final and comprehensive as possible, 
have printed the merest trivialities, such as a letter of Mr. 

Bronté’s declining a dinner-invitation from an unknown 

gentleman in Haworth and another stating that he can see the 

Record newspaper whenever he likes. All contemporary docu- 

ments signed by any Bronté or containing an allusion to any 

Bronté are deemed worthy of inclusion. These letters are 

strung on a slim editorial narrative concerning the events in 

the lives of the family. The Editors state in their preface that 
they have attempted “to amalgamate. all the information 
contained in the various biographies from Mrs. Gaskell’s Life 
and Mr. Shorter’s compilations down to the present day :” they 
state also that they have been allowed “* to embody the greater 
part of (Mr. Shorter’s) Life and Letters in the present work,” 
but surely a more detailed acknowledgement would have been 
advisable. ‘They print seven hundred letters from Mr. 
Shorter’s book without stating the source, and only a 
bracketed and unexplained numeral indicates that they 
come from his collection. Take, for instance, a letter num- 
bered ‘** 46 (22). If the reader refers to Mr. Shorter’s book, 
he will find that this letter is * 22,” and so forth throughout 
the seven hundred letters culled therefrom. Sometimes even 
this numeral is omitted. The Editors include Mrs. Bronté’s 
delicious letters to her husband before their marriage, stating 
that they hope that no privacy is invaded by the publication 
of letters a hundred years old, thus giving the impression that 
they have not appeared before, whereas they are all in Mr, 
Shorter’s Life and Letters. More questionable is their treat- 
ment of his narrative-sections. In many instances they 
quote verbatim not sentences only nor paragraphs, but whole 
pages without inverted commas or footnotes to show they have 
been quoting from his writings. The description (apparently 
written by the Editors) of the Pensionnat Héger, four pages 
in length is word for word Mr. Skorter’s, except that when he 
wrote in the first person ; e.g., ** But when I was there one 
might still eat pears from the old and huge fruit-trees, &e.,” 
they substitute ‘“ Less than forty years ago one might still 
at pears, &c.” It is true that they acknowledge that they 
have embodied the greater part of his work, but the reader 
should have been made aware in a more detailed manner, how 
huge their debt to him is. When quoting from Mrs, Gaskell’s 
Life they make due acknowledgement by foot-note or otherwise. 
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but the far greater debt is left unwitnessed exeept for a few 
lines in the preface, and it is impossible to discover, without 
reference to Mr. Shorter’s book, whether the narrative is his, 
or whether it comes, as would be naturally assumed, from 
Editorial pens. The new material is occasionally of great 
interest. Most thrilling of all to Brontéites will be the 
possibility that after the publication of Wuthering Heights 
Emily began another novel. In her desk was found an enye- 
lope addressed to her as “ Ellis Bell Esqr,” and a letter from 
T. C. Newby (the publisher of Wuthering Heights), which 
apparently was once contained in it, and is in the same hand. 
In this letter Newby says that he ‘ will have great pleasure in 
making arrangements for your next novel.” Anne, as we 
know, did have a second novel, The Tenant of Wildfell Hall, 
published by Newby, and he seems to have believed that 
Currer, Ellis and Acton Bell were all one person. But that 
does not explain why he should have written to Ellis Bell, if it 
was Acton who had made an enquiry about a future book. 
The manuscript of Wuthering Heights has vanished. can there 
have vanished with it the manuscript, possibly incomplete, 
of another novel by Emily ? 


Of Charlotte Bronté we have little new of any importance, 
though the chronological insertion of her letters to her pub- 
lisher, George Smith, into the rest of her correspondence is 
convenient. But the Editors seem to be ill-informed on the 
history of her letters to M. Héger.’ They state that 
“three of these letters appear to have been torn up and 
repaired, as if the recipient had intended to destroy them, and 
only retained them as an afterthought.” That M. Héger tore 
them up is true, but it was Mme. Héger who took them from 
the waste-paper basket and repaired and kept them. The 
whole of that most dramatic history was related to Mr. 
Ti. H. Spielmann by Mlle. Louise Héger, and was published 
by him. If the Editors had any reason to doubt the authen- 
ticity of that disclosure they should have stated it: if they 
had not they should have given the history of it. As it stands 
their account of these letters is most incomplete. and the 
voluminous quotations which they make from what Mr. 
Shorter said about the “irresistible impulse’ which led 
Charlotte to go back to Brussels are obsolete, for the letters 
which explain that had not yet been discovered. 


It is pleasant to find that they take up the cudgels for the 
much-abused Branwell, but in doing that they conceal dis- 
creditable facts about him which are highly relevant. Bran- 
well once held a post as ticket-collector at Luddenden Foot 
station, and we are told that the work was ‘** uncongenial ”’ to 
him, and that he left. But no mention is made of the fact that 
he was dismissed by the railway board because he neglected 
this uncongenial work and because there were defalcations 
(though not attributed to his dishonesty) in the till. We are 
told again that when tutor in the household of Mr. Robinson, of 
Thorp Green, ‘“ the sympathetic attentions of the mother of 
his pupil” brought his tutorship to an end, in other words, 
that Mrs. Robinson made love to him. No doubt that was 
the story that Branwell told his sisters just as he wrote it to 
his friend, Francis Grundy, but it must be remembered that 
Mrs. Gaskell, who published it in the first edition of her Life 
had to withdraw it under threat of a libel action, and make a 
public apology in The Times. It is far more probable that 
Branwell made improper proposals to the lady, whose husband 
thereupon dismissed him. Moreover, the details of Branwell’s 
story teem with lies: he said that her husband made a will 
leaving her nothing if she ever saw Branwell again, but his will 
contains no mention whatever of Branwell’s name. Branwell 
said that she was madly in love with him, and since this non- 
existent clause in Mr. Robinson's will prevented her from 
marrying him, she was thinking of going into a nunnery. But 
as a matter of fact she married Sir E. Scott as soon as his wife's 
death rendered that possible. 


Taken as a whole, however, this new compilation must be 
of great value, for it brings together practically all the known 
documents that bear on the Brontés, and the completeness of 
the material presented renders it, as far as can be seen, the 
final book of reference. The utmost industry has been 
expended on it, its careful chronological arrangement makes it 
easy for the reader to find the information he needs with the 
minimum of search, and all Brontéites have reason to be 


grateful for its appearance. E. F. Bewson. 


————— 


ee, 


The Case Against Einstein 


The Case Against Einstein. 
Allan. 10s. 6d.) 
SoME twelve years ago, when the Einstein boom was beginni 
we were asked by a friend to a reception, where “ Einstein” 
was to be expounded by Sir Oliver Lodge, with Lord Haldane 
in the chair. We politely declined the kind invitation 
exclaiming privately, almost in the words of Disraeli a 
another occasion: “ the theme! the orator! the chairman! 
what a felicitous combination! And then—the audience!” 
A curiously similar experience befel Dr. Lynch, whog 
pages, indeed, contain many echoes of our own old record, 
We can cordially recommend his book to the close attention 
of all those, who must be many, in search of a ductor dubitantiun 
in these thorny ways. Dr. Lynch, except in places wher 
he is burrowing in pursuit of the “ Relativitist” in mathe. 
matical abysses, writes with charming simplicity and pungent 
wit, often illuminating his argument with adroit illustration 
—as, ¢.g., on page 161. He is fully equal to his subject, 
and, speaking generally, makes out his case. Not indeed 
that he is confident of convincing his antagonists. Neither 
he, nor anybody else. could do that. For a theory convicted 
of logical illegality is like a buccaneer brought to hay, ready 
rather to sink with the ship than strike the old black flag, 
But for others, Dr. Lynch has written a valuable book, 
The only fault we would find with him—if it be a fault—s 
his method of stating his case. For simple readers, the 
ideal thing would be to begin by stating exactly what 
Relativity means—which neither Einstein nor his disciples 
ever do—and then enumerate in order, one by one, the weak 
joints in their armour. But we would advise the reader 
to begin at the end of the book and read backwards, and then 
return. It is often a very good way of reading, except a detec. 
tive story. We note, with satisfaction, as one of the best 
things in Dr. Lynch, that he places, correctly, the real origin 
of Einstein’s absurdities in the philosophy of Kant. Therein 
he shows his understanding of the disease: that is a true 
diagnosis. But on the other hand, we regret his constant 
disparagement of the Schoolmen. There, if he will forgive 
us for saying so, he would have been wiser if he had said 
nothing about them at all. We can assure him that the 
great Schoolmen would have made very short work of thinkers 
such as Einstein, Riemann, or Kant. They would have 
reduced their absurd positions to syllogistic form, and after 
close scrutiny, their judgement would have emerged, thus; 
Negatur major ; negatur minor: ergo—bibamus ! 
F. W. Ban, 


By Dr. Arthur Lynch, (Philip 


In the Beginning was the Word 


Some Secrets of Style. By Henry Bett, M.A. (Allen and 
Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 

Tus is a joyful book. The author is dealing with eternal stuf, 
that carries no moral or temporal problem. He is concerned 
with that which ought to be the poet’s first and last interest; he 
is writing about words. It is odd that he should be a clergy: 
man, because his great predecessor, Richard Trench, who wrote 
an immortal book about words, was of the same profession. 
Yet it seems to be a natural association of activities ; for 
in the mystery of words mankind first conceived God, and 
thereby raised himself above the beasts, and challenged time. 
And in the elucidation of that mystery he will close the record 
of humanity and its long story of self-expression. So in first 
and last things, the substance of religion, the Word plays an 
all-important part, and must be an instrument—if not more 
—in the hands of the priest. Merlin tried to distil language 
into one incantation by which he would master the universe, 
believing, like the Apostle John, that “ the Word was God.” 

That is the true poet’s belief too. He should have a strain 
of divine madness in him, unscrupulously using the world of 
fact and feeling, to feed his mania for verbs and nouns and 
the chemistry of sentences. Mr. Bett takes the esoterics for 
granted, and applies his enthusiasm to explaining how the 
poet—i.c., the verse or prose writer, imports magic into 
phrases. His explanations are simple, and he shames the 
grammarians (victims always of the poet’s scornful patronage) 
by showing what a meagre handful are the tricks of prosodie 
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jque. But in all games the fewer the rules and tools the 

ter the skill and the larger the variety of results. A poet 
yorks with metre as a plumbline, and one or two shaping tools 
such as cadence and rhythm. Then for decorative purposes 
he has rhyme, assonance, alliteration. That is all. He has 
only to handle them. Quite a number out of the several 
hilions of humanity have done it tolerably well during the 
ast three thousand years since Homer exercised the craft. 

The product is poetry that does not die. 

Mr. Bett shows us how this immortal stuff is produced. 
Nobody can explain how it is done, and Mr. Bett’s first 
endeavour is to remind us of that impossibility, and also to 
point out that his book is built on the assumption that the 

t who is to be successful opens his tool-bag of vowels, con- 
gnants and all the other instruments of verse and prose, 
oily when he has in his hand a material worth the shaping. 

The actual strokes or tricks of verse-making are difficult to 
discuss at second-hand. Mr. Bett has a lot to say about them, 
aid in particular his method of analysing the work of great 
practitioners, and especially that wonderful craftsman, John 
Milton, is most enjoyable. His chapter on ‘“ Sound and 
Harmony,”’ for instance, shows that his ear is so sensitive and 
so well trained that any poet could bring work to him and feel 
assured that its craftsmanship would be understood and 
appreciated. His reference to scale values is a case in point. 
He shows how the vowel sounds, when spoken, drop in tone 
as they move round the sounding-chamber of the human 
mouth, and he points out that ‘* it is curious that there seems 
to be a natural association between this descending scale and 
the sense of time in our grammatical construction. There is a 
high vowel for the present, a lower vowel for the past, and a 
still lower vowel for the finished past.” In the same chapter 
he deals with the intricate variety of effects to be obtained by 
the artful use of consonants : onomatopoeia is only the most 
obvious of them. Inherent in such effects are also to be found 
the devices of movement and rhythm, and on these Mr. Bett 
has another good chapter, in which he shows how much the 
movement and rhythm depend upon the character and vitality 
of the writer. 

Ihave touched on only a few of the technical matters dis- 
cussed so amply by Mr. Bett. He has much to say about 
syntax and all involved therein, especially choice of words 
and their position in the sentence for the purpose of emphasis, 
cuphony, rhetorical luminance, &e. But I fear to weary the 
general readcr, who will be more interested in conclusions than 
in processes. He will appreciate, for instance, Mr. Bett’s 
indifference to literary fashions, and he will enjoy their dis- 
section in this book. The literary modes of the eighteenth 
century are here ruthlessly examined, in spite of their being 
0 fashionable to-day. Mr. Bett will surely be attacked by 
the typical ** modern” for saying that ‘* doubtless Pope wilt 
always be read for his qualities of wit and wisdom, and 
because he had a real genius for putting these into epigram- 
matic verse. But it is blasphemy to call him a poet.” Mr. 
Bett’s book is a challenge to the pseudo-classical revival 
which has frozen English poetry since the War. It will be 
Welcomed by the younger generation of poets who are sig- 
nalling a regeneration of faith and who have the courage of 
their emotions and “ intimations of immortality.” 

Ricuarp Ciercr, 


Philip II 
Philip II of Spain. By David Loth. 


ComMONLy there is no one less to be envied than the son of a 
great man, for greatness spends so much of its vitality that it 
rarely has much to bequeath its children. The imaginative is 
sueceeded by the competent. 
Philip IL of Spain, for as kings went at the beginning of the 
modern world, the Emperor Charles V, his father, was a 
great man. The enemies and partisans of Philip II, in their 
extremes of abuse and praise, calling him respectively devil 
and saint, have done him too much honour. The truth is 
that Philip II was a good mediocrity, a scrupulous civil 
servant, or clerk to the Court, a strange but not a great king. 
Even his strangeness, rooted in religious fanaticism, was per- 
sistent rather than prophetic ; and the uncomplaining resig- 
nation with which he bore disasters and, in the end, revolting 


(Routledge. 15s.) 


This was the misfortune of 


illness is witness to an entreme patience rather than to saintli- 
ness. Yet one cannot stand in the funereal gloom of the 
Escorial without feeling, as one feels before the picture of the 
Conde de Orgaz, that one is in the presence of a dark, personal 
and racial enigma. The fristeza of Philip IIT is the 
tristeza of the Spanish race. 

Mr. Loth, the latest biographer of this melancholy king, 
has however kept clear of the suggestive shadows that hang 
around him, and has contented himself commendably with 
the concrete facts. Calling upon new material which Spanish 
scholarship has recently made available, he has drawn a good 
and consistent portrait of an abstemious, simple, bigoted, 
pious and painfully diligent man, who was called upon to deal 
with a legacy far too great for him. Mr. Loth suggests that 
Philip had qualities which would have made his memory 
glorious if he had only been a little luckier. Alas—if 
Cleopatra’s nose had been shorter! But was it only luck that 
failed Philip ? Was it not, as Mr. Loth has indeed later said, 
imagination ? The King who signed his name two thousand 
times in one day, wrote memoranda seven thousand words 
long, and inscribed innumerable marginal retes in innumerable 
documents like a solicitor, who dallied over detail, and shelved 
important matters with the remark, * Time and I against any 
two,” was precisely the kind of man wko would commit the 
folly of giving the doddering Duke of Medina Sidonia command 
of the Armada. It is not just to blame Philip II for Spanish 
decadence, but the decadence began in his reign. It was not 
his fault that something like our own deference to gold and 
tariffs started the ruin of his country with its fatal Colonial 
empire ; he was not alone in his blindness ; but his inadequacy 
is patent. 

Mr. Loth’s main and most successful point is that on which 
the whole portrait is based: Philip's absolute devotion and 
obedience to the maxims of his father. But here again, though 
we commend the piety, we have mediocrity assimilating the 
maxims of greatness without allowing that elasticity which 
greatness ensures. It is rather in his private life that we must 
look for Philip's qualities. His austerity and frugality are 
distinctly Castilian. His religious zeal, fruit of his devotion 
to his mother, is the same. In his refusal to extort more from 
a defeated enemy—the Papal Wars are an example—than 
he had set out to do, we find a loftiness and an almost quixotic 
adherence to the point of honour exceptional in his times. 
In his dealings with the wretched Don Carlos it cannot be 
proved that he was anything but a good and much tried 
father ; and his tact and courtesy before the naive affection 
of Mary of England testified to the dignity of his bearing if 
not to the greatness of his heart. He had, within the limits 
of his religious bigotry, 2 genuine desire for justice and as a 
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witness of the ruinous financial extravagance of his father, 
his dismay at the impoverishment of the country was sincere. 
But he was incapable of rapid, instinctive decision, except in 
religious matters in which all his instincts were absorbed. 
With averted face he listened as his father had instructed him 
to the opinion of the rival factions and seemingly reserved 
judgement. His silence was taken for wisdom or cunning ; 
his tortuousness of expression for the weighing of words. The 
truth was different. Morbidly distrustful of others and 
himself, he retired to confess to a God who seemed to take 
malignant pleasure in torturing his servant. A wiser man 
would have changed either his God or his ambition. 

Mr. Loth has a clear vision of all the issues and he writes — 
certain lapses into the sprightly and colloquial apart— 
pleasingly. In the difficult task of extracting biography from 
history, and without dubious psychological conjecture, he 
has made an excellent likeness. 

V. S. Prrrcnett. 


Robert Browning 


A Study of Robert 


Browning and the Twentieth Century. 
By A. Allen Brocking- 


Browning's Influence and Reputation. 

ton. (Oxford University Press. 15s.) 
Ir is doubtful whether many of our modernist poets would 
willingly acknowledge even the indirect influence of so hale 
a Victorian as Robert Browning upon their working methods. 
The daring indeed must continue to believe that their novelties 
spring, fully armed, from their own heads. Yet the great 
precedent of Browning might well protect contemporary 
experimentalists from impatient criticism; for Browning, 
too, was assailed in his own time because of his obscurities, 
abrupt transitions and iconoclastic attitude towards the 
polite amenities of Victorian verse. One has but to think 
of Meredith, Hardy or any other poct of the last generation 
to realize that Browning’s influence was a steadily spreading 
force. But that influence, being one of method and manner 
rather than of spirit, has been obscured by the fact that 
Browning’s optimism and theological cheerfulness brought 
an inevitable reaction and have been for long out of fashion. 
Mr. Brockington, therefore, in his study of the poet's influence 
ean afford to avoid paradox and ingenious derivations. He 
amasses a number of scattered facts and the result is im- 
pressive and almost beyond argument. 

At a time when poetry was loitering once more around 
castle walls, Browaing brought back attention to the poetic 
value of the ordinary, though, as Mr. Brockington points out, 
his championship of the ordinary is disguised at times by 
apparent remoteness and unusualness of his subjects. Yet 
a title such as Any Wife to any Husband, though the emotional 
content of the poem may belong to the Victorian past, 
indicates Browning’s range of reality. In his use of the 
conversational manner in verse, his confidential asides, 
Browning anticipated the most advanced manner of to-day. 
In quite modern fashion he could indulge in a sly “* dig” 
at the language of conversation as not being poetry : 

“With Sludge it’s too absurd ? Fine, draw th 
Somewhcre, but, sir, your somewhere is not mine! 
Bless us, I'm turning poet!” 


line 


Time, of course, has had its revenges, keeping for us not the 
levels of The Ring and the Book, but those dramatic lyrics 
in which conversation with its abrupt turns and returns 
is keyed to a supreme pitch. John Davidson, Wipling, 
Housman and Rupert Brooke are among the poets who have 
developed the dramatic Ivric. Mr. Masefield carries on in his 
narrative verse the use of ordinary life while Gerald Hopkins 
pursued the compressed grammar and syntactic occultation 
in which Browning indulged. In an interesting chapter 
Mr. Brockington studies the influence of Browning as the 
first of the psychological writers and quotes the poet's well- 
known comment on Sordello : 

“My stress lay on the incidents in the development of a 
soul: little else is worth study. I, at least, always thought so— 
you, with many known and unknown to me think so —others may 
one day think so.” 

That is true and Mr. Brockington reminds us also that Henry 
James found in The Ring and the Book the latent pattern 
of the modern psychological novel. 

Browning was a realist but realism in verse is different 


ae 


°C, 


from that in prose. It may be said to be a Question of 
attitude rather than of fidelity to fact or intensification of 
detail. Poetry by its very nature heightens and when ther, 
is a deliberate lessening, our minds register a shock, Th 
realist in verse cannot in fact escape humour or Srotesquenesg, 
Many of Browning’s images might have been written to-da 
such as : . 
* Well now, look at our villa ! stuck like the horn of a bull 
Just on a mountain-edge as bare as the creature's skull,” 
or this: 
“The church’s apsis, aisle or nave, 
Its crypt, one fingers along with a torch, 
Its face set full for the sun to shave.” 
The following illustrates the reaction of modern poets such 
as Mr. Robert Graves from the pastoral tradition : 
k “And the bees keep their tiresome whine round the resinoug 
firs on the hill.” 
It is hardly necessary to add that Browning's deliberatg 
eschewing of easy syllables, his harsh consonantal groups and 
dreadful dentals prepare the way for modern discords. 

Mr. Brockington deals largely with Browning’s influence 
on the poets of a previous generation and he only refers 
discreetly to contemporary schools. But he has set the 
faggots in readiness and lovers of poetic tradition who hold 
that there is nothing new under the sun may provide their 
own burning glass. AUSTIN CLARKE, 


Sir Edward Elgar 


Edward Elgar. By A. J. Sheldon. With an Introduction by 

Havergal Brian. (Office of Musical Opinion. 33s.) 
Tris volume disproves appreciably the forbidding axiom 
that articles written for a musical journal make unprosperous 
reading when republished, without amendment, in book form, 
Certain features, one must admit, confirm sufficiently any 
suggestion that the late A. J. Sheldon scarcely contemplated 
a literal reprint of these contributions to Musical Opinion, 
The author's enthusiasm for Elgar occasionally commits 
him to valuations partially demanding the corrective discipline 
of more leisured judgement. Necessity for reconsidered approach 
might be traced, moreover, in regard to complementary par- 
ticulars such as his curious undervaluation of Strauss together 
with intermittent affection for discursive, even exotic, phraseo- 
logy. Yet these are incidents to be forgiven without reserve 
by readers prepared to appreciate the abundant insight 
chiefly distinguishing Sheldon’s treatment. 

Those alert to verbal implication will discern, in the course 
of each chapter, frequent evidence of a shrewd mind whose 
criticisms take the form less of direct statement than of 
brilliantly conceived suggestion. Operation of this method 
is not confined solely to matters of praise. Sheldon’s evident 
idolatry of Elgar’s music rarely blinds him to manifest 
weaknesses ; and he can be stern enough respecting any 
composition which artistic integrity compels him to deplore. 
He appears at his best in passages—fortunately they are 
numerous—undistracted by argument of a_ difficult case. 
Keen perception of beauty, wherein lies Sheldon’s strength, 
illumines remarkably many sentences throughout a_ book 
memorable for descriptive talent of an uncommon order. 

Devotion to his subject originated from Sheldon’s participa- 
tion, as a member of the Hallé chorus, in The Dream of 
Gerontius. Of this oratorio he writes with the consummate 
understanding possible only in one whose grasp of mystical 
concept infinitely transcends reaction to purely sensuous 
address. With characteristic generosity he allows for those 
experiencing temperamental revulsion from what, in Elgar's 
treatment of Newman, afllicts them as stifling preciosity. It is 
possible substantially to accept the verdict that The Apostles, 
though handicapped by inequality, embodies inspiration 
excelling Gerontius and that The Kingdom owes its occasional 
hesitancy to the singular limitations, both textual and 
structural, which Elgar thought fit to impose. But one is 
obliged less readily to concur with Sheldon’s estimate thatthe 
composer’s ability to delineate character through music 
suggests in him unusual potentialities as an operatic genius. 
The facts provide but slender support for so ambitious 4 
claim. 

The particular value of this book depends more upon its 
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One is perpetually amazed by the fullness 
of Mr. Churchill’s life. 

His vivid personality stamps every page, 
whether giving his reminiscences as a 
Grenadier in the trenches, talking to the 
ex-Kaiser at manoeuvres, learning to fly 
or giving his views on the Irish Treaty, 
the Sidney Street Battle, modern 
cartoonists, etc. 
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1906—1931 


J. GORDON HAYES 


Author of “ Antarctica,” etc. 


This record of noble endeavour deals with 
the various expeditions of Scott, Shackle- 
ton, Amundsen and the other explorers 
from 1906 to 1931. The author has had 
access to much new material from the 
diaries of these famous men. Dr. H. R. 
Mill contributes an Introduction. 


Beautifully Illusirated from photographs by H. G. Ponting 
and others, 18s. net 
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excellence as a general survey than upon merits attaching to 
special expositions though these, as in the case of Gerontius, 
sometimes attain quite an exceptional level. The earliest 
compositions, likewise Elgar’s designedly patriotic writings, 
are seen in a_ perspective whose accuracy compares 
refreshingly with the contemptuous dismissals so fashionable 
among his critics or biographers. The majority of principal 
works are described with a proportion of detail striking an 
admirable balance between the needs of the * ordinary listener” 
and the more specialized interests of professional musicians, 
The latter may look, perhaps, for a sharper distinction between 
values allotted to the two Symphonies than is provided 
simply by capture of the spirit governing their difference, 
and similar occasions will be met where Sheldon seems 
reluctant to pursue conclusions obviously requiring a clearer 
emphasis. His treatment of the later chamber music and 
the Violoncello Concerto illustrates, on the other hand, a 
model of discerning criticism for which alone the volume 
would be notable. Roserr H. Heit. 


Seasonable Humour 
And Now Alt This. By W. C. Sellar and R. J. 


Yeatinan, 


(Methuen. 5s.) 
So. This is Science. By H. F. Ellis. (Methuen. 5s.) 
The Hilarious Universe. By Richard Dark. (Blackwell. 4s. 6d.) 
Idle Thoughts. By Robert Hartman. (Arnold. 6s.) 
Gentlemen Prefer Dogs. By Eleanor Wallace. (Howe. 5s.) 
Tinkle the Cat. By Norah C. James. (Dent. 5s.) 


Rrou. By Maurice CGenevoix. 


(Putnam. 7s. 6d.) 
Nymphs and Satires. 


By Rachel Ferguson. (Benn. 7s. 6d.) 
Tr is hardly fair to begin talking about Christmas already, yet 
it is time to begin listing one kind of Christmas present—the 
books which we want to buy early, and read, and then give 
away. High on this last are the comic outlines of knowledge, 
and first of these comes the sequel to 1066 And All That. (We 
need not, incidentally, mind giving this away : someone else 
is sure to have bought it for us.) The burning question about 
And Now All This is ‘* Have they done it again?” and the 
answer is * Yes, and no.” The Hole Pocket Treasury of 
Absolutely General Knowledge is as sublimely silly as 1066, 
and has the same satirical undercurrent, but it lacks the 
artistic unity of its predecessor, and its authors have taken to 
the interpolation * (Bad Luck). The best thing is the pseudo- 
scientific section on Psycho-Babycraft, designed for use by 
Normal Pre-Adults Between the Ages of 0 and Three. 
Pa .. If your dreams reveal nothing of the sort, then 
you are just dreaming them wrong. Go to sleep again at 
once; and have the dreams again until you get them right.” 
The Practice and Fury of Knitting, Geography, and Myth- 
Information are all certain disturbers of the after-dinner peace. 

So This is Science is a beautiful burlesque, made more 
beautiful by the drawings of Mr. Arthur Watts. It deals with 
the Universe (with a strong distaste for the moon), the Earth, 
and the Animal IXingdom, including Bodger’s Ant; and 
Part 1V is entrusted entirely to Mr. Watts, who contributes a 
very thought-provoking picture of Man—Noeture’s Brightest 
Jewel. The Hilarious Universe covers much the same ground, 
but I uneasily suspect it of intent to educate the unpicturesque 
girl-guide to whom it is addressed. There is @ kind of hearty 
simplicity about it which is no doubt intended to appeal 
to the young. 

Idle Thoughts, a collection of Captain Hartman’s broadcast 
talks, are not the usual skittish-meditative stuff which appears 
as collected essays. They have the inevitable *‘ personal ” 
touches, but they show an original approach even to subjects 
like Habits, Ascot, Economy, and Cheek. This is a pleasant 
book, and should be earmarked for a pleasant person. 

Gentlemen Prefer Dogs is not quite what it might seem. It 
is the autobiography of one of those mongrels who know words 
like ‘ supercharged ” and ‘* Hosiery Dept.,” but 
stick a “red jube,” 
* the God.” 
with it. 

Of very different quality are the two books about cats. 
Tinkle the cat is a sensible cat, and a grave cat, and it is a 
privilege to be introduced to him by Miss James, and to spend 
a day at his London home. Rrot is of different calibre: a 
vagabond and an adventurer, with a French sensitiveness to 
atmosphere. His Odyssey makes a delightful and delicate book, 


-all a lip- 
and, of course, refer to their master as 
Inveterate dog-lovers will probably be delighted 


ee 
<<, 


Miss Ferguson’s parodies are high-spirited, varied, ang con 
sistently successful. Tchekof, Sir Nigel Playfair, Mr, Eder 
Phillpotts, Sir J. M. Barrie, and the Co-Optimists are amo ‘ 
her theatrical butts ; the literary ones range from Mr. cr 
Shaw to Mrs. Elinor Glyn, and the general from Messrs 
Fortnum and Mason to an Albert Hall programme. She i 
malicious and witty, anda mistress of the horrid art of punning 
Her book is excellent entertainment, and should be kept, . 


Monica ReEoucn, 


Flowering Wilderness 


Flowering Wilderness. By 
7s. 6d.) 


John Galsworthy. (Heinemann, 
Flowering Wilderness shows Mr. Galsworthy at the top of his 
form. The characters grip at once, and one finds oneself 
suffering with them, longing to interfere in their destiny, anq 
crying out impatiently when they seem stupid or star-crossed, 
The end of the book left me at first rebellious, feeling that | 
had been needlessly cheated of a happy ending; but | 
realized ruefully that Mr. Galsworthy knew more about his 
characters than I did. 

The story, like so many of Mr. Galsworthy’s, is built round 
a special problem in conduct, and speedily transcends its 
issues for something universal. Dinny Cherrell falls in love 
with the poet Wilfred Desert, who is just back from the 
East. They mect daily, and presently he shows her his new 
poem, “ The Leopard,” confessing that its origin lies in his 
own experience. Not long before he had been threatened 
with death at the pistol’s point unless he would change his 
faith and become a Moslem. | Having no faith to change, and 
being anxious to save his fanatical but friendly captor the 
pain of putting him to death, he did what was required of him. 
His confession makes no difference to Dinny, who believes 
that there are things he would die for; but, unfortunately, 
the story is brought to London by another returned traveller 
ani reaches Dinny’s relatives. They behave as one would 
expect, with a sort of perplexed nobility. The recantation 
was nothing in itself; it was the pistol which made it look so 
ugly. Fleur puts the modern point of view forcibly to Jean. 
All the same, there is no doubt about the pukka sahib poiat of 
view, which is—Mr. Galsworthy insists—the point of view of 
Dinny’s world. To such simple-minded folk it seemed, quite 
simply, that Wilfred had let down the prestige of the 

Englishman in the East. The matter in their eyes had not 
been one for his private conscience as an individual, but for 
his public duty as the isolated representative of his country. 
Wilfred then proceeds to make matters worse by publishing 
“The Leopard,” and averring its authenti+ity asa document. A 
certain thick-necked cad named Jack Muskham constitutes 
himself champion of the pukka sahibs, and announces his 
intention of horse-whipping Wilfred in public. The two men 
fight, inconclusively. The business becomes too much for 
Wilfred. He cannot decide whether he is “ yellow ” or not, 

indulges in fits of spiritual pride to which he would seem barely 

entitled, and finally proves that he is indeed ‘ yellow” by 
going off and Jeaving Dinny in the lurch. What his departure 
really means is that he cannot trust her love, or think about 
anybody but himself. There is no literary convention which 

I detest more heartily than that whereby one lover does * what 

is best ” for the other by going off against the other’s will, but 

Wilfred’s departure is no literary convention. Mr. Galsworthy 

knows his man. 

Flowering Wilderness may be out of date as a piece of social 
history, for Wilfred’s apostasy would hardly cause such a stit 
nowadays, and I cannot for a moment believe in the prodigious 
sales of “The Leopard” ; but it is an admirable love story. Even 
as such, it has its flaws. The start is sticky, and Mr. Gals- 
worthy introduces his heroine unfortunately, putting into het 
mouth an alarming series of wise-cracks : but, these fireworks 
over, the story advances nobly, and Dinny emerges into one 
of the most attractive and sterling characters that ever loved 
and lost. Once or twice, towards the end of the book, the 
action is irritatingly held up with ill-timed analysis and 
description, and there is a regrettable sentence at the end of 
Chapter XIV, where silence would have been far more eloquent. 
These small flaws apart, however, the book is a triumph. 


L. A. G. STronG. 
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Fiction 


By L. A. G. Srrona., 


The Narrow Corner. (Heinemann, 


7s. 6d.) 


By W. Somerset Maugham. 


First Night. By Lorna Rea. (Heinemann. ‘7s. 6d.) 
The Men of Ness. By Eric Linklater. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
Belinda Grove. By Helen Ashton. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 


They Could Do No Other. 
7s. 6d.) 

A preeuntariry of The Narrow Corner is that its central 

character, Dr, Saunders of Fu-chou, does not take part in 

the action. Strange things happen on his leisurely journey 

through the Malay Archipelago, but all he does is to listen, 


By iden Phillpotts. (Hutchinson, 


advise, and reflect. These reflections, however, and his 
ironical detachment, keep him the central character : 

“Dr. Saunders smiled. He began to understand Captain 
Nichols. He was a man who found the daily round of honest 


He needed a spice of crookedness to counter- 
act the depression his dyspepsia caused him. His blood ran faster, 
ho felt better in health, his vitality was heightened when his 
fingers dabbled in erime. The alertness he must then exercise 
to protect himself from harm took his mind, off the processes of 
his lamentable digestion. Jf Dr. Saunders was somewhat lacking 
in sympathy, he made up for it by being uncommonly tolerant. 
He thought it no business of his to praise or condemn. He was 
able to recognize that one was a saint and another a villain, but 
his consideration of both was fraught with the same cool detach- 
ment, 

* *T couldn't ’elp laughin’ as T thought of meself standin’ there,’ 
continued the skipper, *‘ and startin’ off on a eruise without so 
much as a change of clothes, me shavin’ tackle or a toothbrush. 
You wouldn’t find many men as’d be prepared to do that and 
not give a tinker’s cuss.’ 

** You wouldn't,’ said the doctor.” 


lite a tritle humdrum. 


The captain, the dubious Nichels, commands the lugger 
upon which Saunders is sailing, in company with a young 
man named Fred Blake, who is suspected of having com- 
mitted a murder in Sydney. There is a scene, in Mr, 
Maugham’s best comic vein, where Nichols insists on giving 
Christian burial to a dead Jap. They put in at Wanda- 
Meira, where they meet Erik Christessen, a young Dane who 
quotes Shakespeare and Browning, and his fiancée Louise. 
Fred becomes the lover of Louise. Erik sees him leaving 
her room, and, because the two men have become friends, 
Kills himself instead of Fred. Later Fred tells the doctor 
all about the murder in Sydney, explaining that he himself 
is officially dead of scarlet fever. Louise has her say. The 
doctor continues on his voyage to Singapore, and subse- 
quently hears from Nichols that Fred has drowned himself. 
Another explanation of his death appears more likely, but 
just as Saunders is about to get at the truth, Nichols in a 
panic perceives that his wife, whom he has spent years trying 
to escape, is approaching their table. On this note of 
sardonic comedy the book ends ; and we can imagine the 
doctor returning to his native patients and his opium, relieved 
to tind that he is still self-sufficient, and that, whatever his 
own past has been, he can achieve happiness by depending 
on no one but himself. The Narrow Corner, while in no sense 
profound, is a happy example of Mr. Maugham ’s work. The 
clearness with which the doctor is drawn gives a curious 
unity of tone te a story in which the emotional tension varies 
vreatly from scene to scene. 

First Night is a brilliant development of the pattern used 
in Six Mrs. Greenes, i.e., the assembling of episodes and 
characters like beads upon a single thread of interest. The 
action all takes place during an evening, the momentous first 
night of Cecil Williams” first play, the success of which is to 
mean marriage to him, and something—even if only pleasure 
or boredom—to every person in the house. Mrs. Rea looks 
at her subject from every possible angle, like the director of 
a film. She sees it from the dressing room where the leading 
lady's adorable husband soothes her nerves as no one else 
can; from the pit, where Mr. and Mrs, Collins are celebrating 
their silver wedding at the play put on by Mr. Dewhurst, 
whose wife Mrs. Collins “ obliges” twice a week; from the 
manager's room, Whither Elaine and the author steal to discuss 
marriage on a small income: from the stalls, where one 
critic is suffering from acute indigestion, coupled with resent- 
ment at the deception practised upon him by his wife in the 
yuatter of crab for dinner, and where another is also suffering 
from resentanent against his wife, though for totally dissimilar 
from another part of the stalls, where a rival actress 


reasons 5 


watches with the appropriate gestures and mental reserva. 
tions of her kind ; and from the wings, where Robert Vivian 
gradually realizes that the play which began so well is going 
to be a failure. 

A beok of this type gives little opportunity for profound 
characterization, but demands a Dickensian swiftness of 
apprehension and boldness of drawing ; requirements which 
Mrs. Rea comes as near as any contemporary writer to 
supplying. Her confidence is such that she is content to 
represent her characters by entirely typical remarks. Look, 
for example, at the supper party at Lyons’ Corner House 
after the play. The characters say precisely the sort of 
things they would say, no funnicr and no less funny ; and 
this quality gives the whole book an unusual air of truth, 

Mr. Jinklater’s new novel is a rare feat of sustained 
jmagination. We have plenty of imaginative reconstructions 
of the past, but they are usually little more than tricks, 
helped out by liberal documentation. The writers know their 
subject-—with their brain. Mr. Linklater knows his subject 
with his brain and with his imagination. All that happens 
in it has been undergone—and that is the vital difference 
between a work of imagination and a work of industry, 
Mr. Linklater has written, apparently without difliculty, in 
the spirit of the heroic age, the age of Beowulf or of the Edda, 
Action is everything, and the motive for action is usually 
conquest, plunder, or revenge. Life is extremely simple for 
an armed man, and of comparatively little value. The 
story begins slowly. Ivar the Boneless, son of the great 
Ragnar, takes the wife of a man he has killed, and robs the 
tomb of three dead kings, thereby bringing on himself 
ill-lueck. Signy, his wife, grows to hate him, and leaves him 
for his stay-at-home brother Thorlief. She is a bitter woman, 
and she trains up her sons Grim and ol to think of revenge 
upon Ivar. The book is the story of their revenge, achieved 
at last, after many heroic deeds and a Jong and marvellous 
sea-voyage, in England, where Ivar has settled. The last 
battle at Eastadale, with its brave deeds, its courtesy, and its 
carelessness, is splendidly told. Ivar is killed, but Grim and 
Nol die also, with many others, and only Gauk of Calfskin, 
the comic character, is left to carry back the news to Signy. 
The difficulties in the way of succeeding with The Men of 
Ness were great. Where motives are so simple, it is not easy 
fo make the various characters distinct. Where adventure 
is mostly of one kind, it is not easy to avoid monotony. Mr. 
Linklater writes as if he were unaware of any dilliculty. 
He tells his saga in a style deliberately bare and void of 
emphasis, and his understatements are more vivid than 
many another writer's exaggerations, It is hard to pick out 
any one passage from a narrative sustained with such vigour, 
but the voyage of Grim and Kol in the ‘ Skua’? shows Mr. 
Linklater’s powers at their highest. 

Belinda Grove is an excellent novel which just misses being 
something more. In it Miss Ashton has related the most 
striking episodes in the history of an old house. The difliculty 
in a book of this kind is to achieve unity. To connect het 
episodes Miss Ashton has relied upon the ghost of a sea 
eaptain who was murdered after a dispute at cards. Had she 
been able to invent some stronger link than this, to suggest 
some definite character in the house itself, Belinda Grove might 
have been something very big indeed. It scems ungenerous 
to complain, when a book is as well written as this one, and 
when the episodes are so dramatic and so skilfully varied; 
but all the way through I, too, was haunted by a ghost, the 
ghost of a book which had not quite succeeded in being born. 

Lastly, there is a book of short stories from the indefatigable 
Mr. Phillpotts. All have their scene in Devon, and all are 
narrated in Mr. Phillpotts’ always acceptable modification of 
the Devon dialect. The Devil and the Deep Sea shows his 
power of building a story on a basis of simple contrast, and 
in The Primitives his characterization is as definite as it 
could be in a story ten times as long. Only in one tale, 
Crossways, does the mechanism creak. Perhaps The Wise 
Woman is the pick of a collection as strong and characteristic 
in flavour as a mug of good draught cider or a whortle 
berry tart, 
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Current Literature 


BACK TO THE COAL STANDARD 
By Captain Bernard Acworth 

Our coal industry would benefit if the drift from coal to oil 
could be checked. But it may be questioned whether in his 
Back to the Coal Standard (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 8s. 6d.) 
Captain Bernard Acworth has put the case for coal in the most 
effective way. He has too many pet aversions—Socialism, 
the late Lord Fisher, the Diesel engine, the electrical “* grid,” 
the * oil ring,’? and so on—and, in denouncing them, wastes 
space that could be better used in developing his technical and 
economic arguments for the superiority of coal to oil. Captain 
Acworth holds that the desire for speed has led to much 
wasteful expenditure, both on land and sea, that fast motor 
vehicles do not save time because they lead to traffic conges- 
tion, and that fast warships seldom serve a useful purpose. 
He would force much of the heavy traffic back from the road 
to the railway, and he would favour the electric tram rather 
than the motor-omnibus. <A dictator might do all the things 
that Captain Aeworth wants to have done, but the British 
public could not now be persuaded that it is wrong to prefer 
the omnibus to the tram or the motor-coach to the train. 
There is much good sense in the author's contention that we 
might make more profitable use of our railways, canals and 
coal-burning steamers, and that new methods are often 
uneconomic. But the coal industry has more to gain by 
improving its methods, as Sir Hugo Hirst said the other day 
than by denouncing its more alert competitors as Captain 
Acworth does in this unsatisfactory book. 


BROADCAST MINDS 
By Ronald Knox 

The principal ‘ broadcast minds” with which Father 
Knox deals in this often entertaining, and always vivacious, 
book (Sheed and Ward, 7s. 6d.) are Professor Julian Huxley, 
Lord Russell, Mr. Mencken, the philosopher of humanism, Mr. 
Gerald Heard and Mr. Langdon Davies. Father Knox does 
not care for these writers, and the opinions which they so 
industriously distribute merely fill him with an_ irritated 
contempt. This is a pity; for it means that the temptation 
to score off them, even when the score is of the cheapest kind, 
is very seldom resisted, and the effort to understand is seldom 
made. Aftera time we get rather tired of the excellent bowling 
and the steady fall of wickets, and wish that a member of the 
other team would make a few runs for a change. But Father 
Knox finds his victims almost too easy. When the scientist 
takes to theology, and the anthropologist begins to dogmatize 
on the origins of religion, the professional may confidently 
Jook forward to a triumph of faith on the logical, if not on the 
spiritual, plane. Professor Huxley’s offer of ** religion without 
revelation ” says Father Knox, is doubtless well meant, ‘** but 
I have never had one less tempting since I was sent a catalogue 
of baby-linen.’’ Nor do Lord Russell's directions for ‘* The 
Conquest of Happiness” fare much better under analysis. 
As for the wretched Mr. Mencken, a writer more vigorous than 
accurate, his casual dealings with history are exposed without 
mercy, and a couple of pages are devoted to ** the richer pieces 
of unconscious humour” in- his Treatise on the Gods. 
All this, of course, makes delicious reading for those who share 
its author’s views; yet it seems to leave something to be 
desired as the apologetic of a religion which asks of its followers 
a boundless charity. 


‘THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
Edited by Sir A. W. Ward and A. R. Waller 
Originally available only in a large and justifiably expensive 
edition, The Cambridge History of English Literature can 
now be purchased, in portable form, complete (Cambridge 
University Press, 15 vols., £3 3s. ; or separately 5s. a volume) 
Tor less than the price of a dozen novels. As an enterprise of 
publishing, this has probably never before been equalled, let 
alone surpassed. The text is identical with that of the original 
edition ; the fifteenth volume is taken up by the general index 
which was brought out a few years later. The only omission 
is that of the bibliographies, which are, we understand, to be 
incorporated in a forthcoming work. Under inexpert guidance, 
2 history of this kind might have become either a conglomera- 
tion of the asserted opinions of individual writers or a pompous 
and respectable encyclopaedia, in which all the facts could be 
found but no information about them. Both fates were 
avoided. Thanks to the skill of the editors, and the excellence 
of the writers, we get a continuous picture of English literature 
trom the earliest times down to the end of the nineteenth 
eentury in which we are aware of the formation, establish- 
ment, and progression of a tradition. The work is of a con- 
sistently high standard. If we may express a personal pre- 
ierence, itis for the Eighth Volume, on ‘** The Age of Dryden ”’ ; 
in particular for Mr. Whibley’s essay on “ The Restoration 
Drama”; but the general effect is not that of a collection of 
chapters, however closely dependent, but of a single book, 
invaluable alike to scholars, students, and those engaged in 
the Sisyphean task of finding something of interest to read. 
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Finance—Public & Private 
The World Economic Confeteng 


Ir, as is currently reported, the World Economie Con. 
ference is unlikely to meet until the spring of next 
year I should not be inclined to regard that fag 
unfavourably. 

ATTITUDE OF THE U.S. 

It is very difficult to determine the right moment anj 
the right conditions for a World Conference, but—and the 
point serves to show how Party politics may be an impegj. 
ment to international co-operation—there was gener 
agreement from the moment that the question of a Worl 
Economic Conference was first mooted that it would be 
impossible to hold it until after the Presidential Election 
in the United States was over. That event has now taken 
place, and whatever may be the results following the new 
régime there should be a greater disposition to approach 
economic and financial problems in a spirit detached from 
Party politics. And that there is need for such a spirit 
there can be no question even from the standpoint of the 
United States, for it will require all the energy of the new 
administration to take the necessary steps, including the 
facing of a huge Budget deficit, to maintain the confidence 
of the American people and to bring about even a local 
trade revival on a scale sufficient to bring down substan. 
tially the figures of the unemployed. For in all countries, 
and especially in the United States, I think it will be found 
that owing to the great impetus given to machinery and 
mass production during the War and _ post-War period 
it will require a tremendous increase in the purchasing 

owcr of the consumer to keep pace with the forces which 
1ave made for increased production. 
Turree EsseNtTIALs. 

The problems to be discussed at the Conference will be 
numerous and varied, and I doubt not there will even be 
divergence of opinion as to causes of the depression and the 
need for international co-operation in overcoming them, 
I entirely agree, however, with a writer in last week's 
Economist, who emphasizes three main essentials for 
definitely favourable results following upon the Con- 
ference. In the first place the Conference must result 
in a greater assurance with regard to international peace, 
in the second place a clear understanding should be 
reached on the whole question of Reparations and 
International Debts, and in the third place there must 
be agreement as to the necessity for removing wherever 
it is possible all barriers to the free interchange between 
nations of goods and services. 

GUARANTEEING PEACE. 

Many, no doubt, have been the causes of the failure to 
re-establish confidence after the Great War, but I think 
that underneath most of them will be found the cardinal 
fact that there has been left behind a feeling of fear with 
regard to the possibility of another Great War, which has 
paralysed confidence and initiative in almost every cout 
try. How this confidence is to be re-established as a 
result of the World Economic Conference I cannot 
attempt to say, but just as it had been hoped that the 
horrors of the Great War would have brought about a 
great movement in favour of international peace, so it 
must be hoped that. the many years of economic distress 
which have followed upon the conflict may now be able to 
accomplish what the Great War itself seemed powerless 
to do. Certain, however, it is that no international co 
operation in financial matters can be of any real value if 
it does not coincide with a very definite and practical 
assurance for the guarantec of international peace. 


War Depts. 

Human nature, however, being what it is, a genuine 
desire for peace must be backed by a determination 
on the part of all the nations to secure as far as may 
be possible those conditions which make for peace and 
not for war. And those conditions include a fair measure 
of. prosperity and contentment in each country. 
Admittedly such conditions must be the concer, 
primarily, of the Governments of each particular country, 


(Continued on page viii.) 
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the alarming truth of stricken Europe ew 


Lord SNOWDEN says 


“A yeally marvellous piece of work, and it 
will remain a permanent record of the state 
of Europe in the depth of this industrial 
catastrophe. entirely free from partisan 
popaganda. I hope it will be widely read.” 


TIMES: ‘ An outstanding work . . . nothing could 
le more sensational than the stark facts.” 


NEW STATESMAN anpd NATION: 


Titman deserves to be congratulated.” 


STAR: ‘“‘An unvarnished story of the facts of 
contemporary history.” 


NEWS CHRONICLE : “A comprehensive survey.” 
ECONOMIST: “ 
Lavishly Illustrated 12s. 6d. net. 
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Vivid and vigorous.” 


| not a dull page.’”— D. MAIL. 


HUTCHINSON ’s 


important new books 


.A.MOLLISON’s 


autobiography DEATH COMETH SOON OR LATE 
Foreword by AMY JOHNSON 


Mr. Mollison’s career has been an almost continual flirtation with death. 
This is a book of amazing interest and cannot but stir the imagination 


of all who read it. Illus. 10/6 
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I HAD ALMOST FORGOTTEN .... (3rd_imp) 
Foreword by A. P. HERBERT 
“* There is not a page or line that is not a delight.”—MNC. 


POST. “A magnificent mixed bag.”"—TIMES. “ There is 
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A MEMOIR by SIR CHARLES MALLET, 


J. A. SPENDER : “An interesting and admirably written memoir. '— 
(Spectator.) “* Excellent memoir."—L’'POOL POST. Illus. 18/- 


GAY COURT LIFE 


FRANCE IN THE XVIIIth CENTURY. 
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scandalous enough to please even a film fan.’ ‘S$. REFEREE. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





LONDON MARITIME INVESTMENT 





SOUND FINANCIAL POSITION 


SIR VERNON THOMSON ON THE SHIPPING 
SITUATION 





Tux thirty-fifth annual ordinary general meeting of London Maritime 
Investment Company, Limited, was held on November 8th, at 
Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 

Sir F. Vernon Thomson, K.B.E. (chairman 
director), presided. 

The Secretary (Mr. O. A. Hall) having read the notice convening 
the meeting and the auditors’ report, 

The Chairman said :—Gentlemen,—-The report and accounts for 
the year ended September 30th, 1932, having been circulated to 
the stockholders some days ago, you will, I hope, as usual take them 
as read, 

The profit for the year was £37,891. With the £6,000 brought 
forward there was thus available £43,801. After payment of the 
dividend upon the £500,000 5 per cent. cumulative preference stock 
and writing £4,051 off the book value of investments, the directors 
recommend the payment of a dividend upon th> ordinary stock of 
4 per cent. for the year, carrying forward the Falance of £6,000. A 
credit balance of £32,710 arising from sales during the year has been 
used to write down the book value of certain investments. In view 
of the unsettled outlook towards the end of 1931 we repaid all 
borrowed money, in all over £100,000, 


and managing 


AmpLe CasH RESOURCES. 


To-day the company has no debts, debenture or otherwise, and 
has ample cash resources. The accounts se: out in the clearest 
possible form the position of the company an |, read in conjunction 
with the report, will, [ imagine, be regarded as satisfactory, especially 
in the circumstances of the time. (Hear, hear.) The investments 
are set out in categories in the balance sheet at or under cost. A 
valuation as at September 30th, 1932, in the aggregate shows a 
depreciation of about £50,000, against which the company has a 
reserve fund of £250,000, showing that the capital of £1,000,000 is 
intact with a surplus. (Hear, hear.) 

As stockholders know, the investments in the Royal Mail group 
proved disastrous and show an enormous. depreciation, but we 
have a very large holding in a most successful company, the value 
of which has again appreciated during the year and about balances 
the depreciation in the others. In consequence of the world 
trade crisis many of our investments have brought the company 
no revenue this year. 

To-day it is estimated that 20 per cent. of the world’s shipping 
is idle, with the unemployment and loss this involves. As no 
British tramp shipping company is this year earning from its 
shipping more than depreciation (if it is fortunate enough to be 
doing even that) our revenue from that source next year will be 
small, 

ImrorTaANce or Export TRADE. 


Having regard to present circumstances, it is obviously more 
than ordinarily difficult to forecast the outcome of the current 
year’s trading, but, subject to what I have just said, if nothing 
untoward happens we have every hope that the company’s revenue 
will be fairly well maintained. 

Our report for 1930 stated that that year was up to then the 
worst in the history of modern cargo shipowning. The depression 
was not alleviated in 1931. The decline in the volume of the 
maritime trade of the world, unfortunately, still continues, and 
is increasing, with the result that the outlook for the British tramp 
(or cargo) shipping industry as a whole to-day is of unparalleled 
gravity in times of peace. With this company’s interests in 
shipping it would not be right to withhold from our stockholders 
this information. Britain is still the greatest carrier by sea in 
the world. Economic nationalism is of no use to the shipping 
industry. Speaking as a shipping man in close touch with the 
freight markets of the world, I consider the restoration of the 
British export trade and of international overseas trade is essential 
to the solution of unemployment not only in British shipping 
but throughout our country. (Hear, hear.) 

T sincerely hope that the decisions which will shortly be taken 
at the World Economic Conference will be. such as to remove 
exchange restrictions, and to lower trade barriers. In my opinion 
such action would promote a trade revival throughout the world. 

I shall be glad to try to answer any questions that may be asked. 

[ now beg to propose :——‘‘ That the report and accounts for the 
vear ended September 30th, 1932, as submitted, be received and 
adopted, and that the dividends as recommended therein be 
declared and paid.” 

Mr. George M. Dodd seconded the resolution, and, no questions 
being asked, it was put to the meeting and carried unanimously. 

The retiring director (Mr. George M. Dodd) was re-elected, and 
the auditors (Messrs. Fookes, Wyatt Williams and Hickman) 
having — reappointed for the coming year, the proceedings 
terminated, 
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Finance—Public and Private 


(Continued from page 676) 


but when, as in the present instance, there may be 
some common cause adversely affecting all the county; 
the point arises as to how far there can be CO-operatign 
in removing special causes of adversity and discontent 
The Lausanne Conference held earlier in this year wa, 
remarkable for the fact that those assembled seemead 
to reach a very definite conclusion that for the restor 
ation of confidence and good will in Europe and, ati. 
over, for the smooth working of financial and trade 
operations between the various countries, a reconsider. 
ation of the problems of Reparations and War Debjs 
was essential. So strong was this conviction that the 
powers virtually came to an agreement tending to 
straighten out this matter so far as Europe was concerned 
though the agreements had of necessity to be somewhat 
subject to a consideration of Europe's liabilities to the 
United States. 


Tarter BARRIERS. 


Moreover, this reconsideration of the whole problem 
of War Debts is essential if there is to be even a partial 
restoration of the equilibrium of international indebted. 
ness which previous to the Great War made the settlement 
of international indebtedness along the lines of a free 
exchange of goods and services, supplemented on oceasion 
by gold shipments, a_ practical working proposition, 
Not only, however, did the Great War, by its disturbance 
of the cquilibrium of international trade balances, 
interfere with the free working of international trade. 
but the situation has since been complicated by the 
tariff barriers which have been erected between countries, 
The United States, the world’s chief creditor, defied the 
doctrine of a settlement of debts by an exchange of goods 
and services, raising its tariff walls so high as to prevent 
its debtors from effecting settlement otherwise than 
by exchange remittances and ultimately by huge ship- 
ments of gold, a development which has played no small 
part in bringing the trade of the world to its present 
deplorable state, and even causing Free Trade Britain 
to adopt a system of protective tariffs. 

I might sum up the situation by saying that the 
future of the world’s peace and the world’s prosperity 
depends very largely upon whether the unprecedented 
depression in all countries is to be followed by a recog: 
nition by all the countries taking part in the Conference 
of the need for such international co-operation as shal 
remove the prospects of war, and shall bring about 
conditions calculated to re-establish confidence ant 
prosperity, not in one country alone, but in all countries, 


Artuur W. Kuippy. 


Financial Notes 


UNCERTAIN MARKETS. 

Tue uncertainty of market movements has been well 
demonstrated during the past week, for, notwithstanding 
the fact that the latest Government Loan for £300,000,00 
was greatly over-subscribed, British Funds and kindred stocks, 
which for so long have been the firmest markets, have shown 
weakness, while there has been a certain amount of animation, 
with an upward tendency in prices, in the more speculative 
markets, including Industrials, Oil shares and Mining issues. 
Even American securities during the last day or two have 
spurted on the idea that however the Presidential Election 
in the States terminates the removal of uncertainty is likely 
to give a temporary fillip to Wall Street. The reason for the 
setback in British Funds and other gilt-edged securities 5 
I think, to be found, first, in the fact that in that department 
there was what is known as a weak bull position. Mer 
speculative operators who bought some time ago hoping fit 
a rise have been taking their profits, while the success of the 
last Government Loan was aided by applications from met 
premium hunters—that is to say, from those who hoped mt 
to be obliged to take up the stock but to sell quickly ats 
premium. Forced selling by these premium hunters ¢a 

the stock to fall to a discount, and that, in its turn, had4 
depressing influence upon British Funds in general. Unles 
however, there should be some material change in monetal 


(Continued on page ix.) 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page viii.) 
conditions, of which there are no signs at present, I should 
expect to see Government stocks regain their firmness before 
or by the end of this year. 
1% “Kk + * 


THE INVESTOR’s DiLEMMA. 


In common, I expect, with many others, I am_ besieged 
nowadays with requests as to the best meaus for obtaining 
a satistactory yield on really sound securities. Many of 
these requests come, of course, from original holders of the 
old 5 per cent. War Loan who because of limited incomes 
felt it necessary to give notice a few months ago for the repay- 
ment of their principal on December Ist next and are now 
finding themselves in the difficult position of reinvesting this 
money at a moment when the rise in British Funds and 
other gilt-edged securities has made the search for really safe 
5 per cent. investments almost an impossible one. The 
dificulty in giving such advice, however, is very greatly 
increased by the belief which, in common with many others, 
[hold at the moment, namely, that while probabilities seem 
to favour a still further advance in high-class investment 
stocks in the near future, it seems equally probable that 
within the next year or two, especially if trade should improve, 
there must be a setback in investment stocks from their present 
high level. And yet the problem for the class of investor I 
have referred to cannot, unfortunately, be solved by waiting 
until these conditions arrive, for in the meantime income is 
a necessity. 

“* * * * 
PERSONAL ADVICE NEEDED. 

In some cases where the income is very limited and where 
the individual is of advanced age, the difficulty as regards 
an assured income for life can be surmounted by the purchase 
of an Annuity from a reliable insurance company, though, 
of course, as a result of the persistent rise in gilt-edged securi- 
ties the price for Annuities has also risen. I am _ atraid, 
however, that beyond pointing out, as I do occasionally, 
groups of stocks giving certain yields, together with some of the 
records of the undertakings connected with them, I am 
unable to make recommendations with regard to individual 
investments, much as I might desire to assist the genuine 
investor in a dilemma. In nine cases out of ten I believe 
that investors would do well to consult a reliable broker 
or the manager of the bank in which they happen to have 
an account, tor, however small that account may be, they 
will find the bank manager very ready to give his advice. 
And in this case direct personal advice is often very necessary, 
for the individual who trusts to mere investment lists giving 
yields on a stock will often be misled by failing to recognize 
one or two vital points. For example, to be told that you 
can buy London County Council 5 per cent. stock to give a 
yield of £4 7s. 6d. per cent. is for a fleeting moment to make 
the mouth water, until due notice is taken of the fact that the 
present price of each £100 of stock is £114, and that it can 
be redeemed at £100 in eight years’ time, a point which 
brings down the possible real yield to under 3 per cent. 


* * * * 


“WALL PAPER” RESULTS. 


There was probably never a time when the Reports of | 


industrial companies were of a more varied character than 
at the present moment. Broadly speaking, the Reports 
of most of the concerns connected with the staple industries 
of the country continue to reflect the general conditions of 
depression, but even in these unfavourable times scareely 
a week passes without the publication of at least one Report 
of an industrial company showing satisfactory results, and 
at the moment there is a tendency in the Stock Markets 
to look out for prior charge stocks or some of the Ordinary 
securities of these companies owing to the meagre return obtain- 
able from ordinary high-class investments. ‘I'he latest Report 
of Wall Paper Manufacturers is quite a satisfactory document, 
for, although there is a decline from the high figures of profits 
shown a few years ago, the total trading profit, after providing 
for depreciation, amounted, together with other income, 
to £608,000, being an increase of about £15,000 for the year. 
Income ‘I'ax, of course, absorbed more than in the previous 
year, but even so the net profit still showed a gain of over 
£4,000. A year ago the dividend was reduced from 15 to 
10 per cent., and this year the directors are again declaring 
10 per cent., but the balance-sheet shows a strong position, 
for while Goodwill and Patents still stand at a high figure, 
the Company has a Reserve intact of £1,000,000. Liquidity 
also characterizes the balance-sheet, investments in Govern- 
ment and other Securities amounting to £1,482,000, while 
there is a total of Cash of £146,000, the balance-sheet showing, 
moreover, a very large surplus of current assets over liabilities. 
&. W. HK. 
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WHY NOT 
INCOME 


which is 


GUARANTEED? 


It may be that you can look forward to 
a Pension when you give up work. But 
no one can expect a pension equal to his 
salary. 


LET THE PRUDENTIAL 
MAKE UP THE DIFFERENCE 


If you have no prospect of a Pension, 
the need for provision is obviously 
imperative. 


By means of a Prudential Endowment 
Assurance Policy, of the type which pro- 
vides a definite addition each year of £3 
for every £100 insured, you can rely on 


A GUARANTEED INCOME 
OF £100, £200, or £300 
A YEAR WHEN YOU 
GIVE UP WORK 


Decide now on the amount of income 
and at what age you wish it to become 
payable. An enquiry commits you to 
nothing. 


You will have the satisfaction also of 
knowing that if you should not live to draw 
the income, your dependants will be 
provided for. 


TO RAGE a oA SERINE 
THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 


HOLBORN BARS, |.ONDON, E.C. | 


LEASE send me particulars of your Guaranteed 

Income Policy which will secure me &......-........ 
a year for life at age............ or provision for my 
dependants in the event of earlier death. 


My age next birthday is........... . 


I on vada vsineniaden ken eiebcuensaneaaaetahetennes . 
(Mr., Mrs. or Miss) 

SE. iv addin nnsoncesascuseedwaapeniuenameneeante ‘ 

SP. 11/11/32 P.P.270 
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yy, THE WARMTH... © 
977, THE CHEERFULNESS 


"PEAT FIRE 


its unique glow and healthy fragrance create a happy 
atmosphere which brings a feeling of peace and content- 
ment unobtainable with the modern methods of house 
warming. 


THE IDEAL FIRE FOR WINTER EVENINGS. 


A necessity, not a luxury. 
PEAT FUEL IS REGULARLY USED IN THE OLD ENGLISH 
AND COUNTRY HOMES. 
PRICES IN BLOCKS: 
s000 ... £9 0 O 4000 ... £4 15 0O 
2000 ... £2 10 O 2000... £1547 +6 
500 ... £1 0 90 Carriage forward. 
ECLIPSE PEAT CO., ASHCOTT, SOMERSET. 
London Office :—252 Regent Street, W.1. Est. 1869. 
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THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 

Paid up Capital... oe bas ees See .. £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund Ass jee wae ice aos «. £2,475,000 

Currency Reserve... coe ee e aes ee 000, 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... £4,500,U00 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of eve 
@escription is transacted through the numerous branches of the Ban 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods 1eceived, 


660 


MAKER OF FINE CHOCOLATE 














THEATRES 








GLOBE (Ger. 8724.) Evgs. at 8.40. Mats. Wed. and Sat., 2.30. 
BARRY JACKSON presents :— 
FOR SERVICES RENDERED, by W. Somerset Maugham. 
Cepric Harpwickr, Lovrse Hampton, C. V. France. 














QUEEN’S (Ger. 4517.) Evgs. 8.30. Mats. Wed., Sat., 2.30. 
BARRY JACKSON presents:— 
_ EVENSONG, 
by Edward Knoblock and Beverley Nichols. 
EDITH EVANS. Violet Vanbrugh. Wilfrid Lawson. | 
WESTMINSTER. (Vic. 0283.) 2s, 5d.-10s. 6d. 


EVERY EVENING at 8.45. 
(MONDAYS, 6.30, reduced prices.) Mats. Wed. ‘and Sat., 2:30, 
ANMER HALL presents :— 
FOLLOW ME, by TYRONE GUTHRIE. 
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IMPERIAL CANCER | 
RESEARCH FUND. 


Patron—HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING, 
President—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEDFORD, KG. 


The Honorary Treasurers desire to thank those who have 

hitherto supported this Fund by their donations and subscriptions, 
The object of the Research is for the good not only of the 

whole British Empire, but of the whole world. 

The scope of the work embraces detailed investigation of 

{ Cancer as it occurs in the human race, and in the vertebrate 

animal kingdom. 

Our recent researches have undoubtedly advanced our know- 
ledge of Cancer, and it is not too much to hope that the further 
prosecution of the investigations will ultimately yield results 
of the greatest importance on the nature and treatment of the 
disease. 

The increased working expenses make it necessary again to 
appeal most earnestly to the generosity of the British public, 


Donations and Subscriptions may be sent to the Honorary 
Treasurers, 8-11 Queen Square, London, W.C. 1. 














USE LIBERTY FABRICS 
THE FAMOUS 


WANDEL SILK 


HAND-PRINTED. NOW FAST TO WASHING, 


Slins, WIDE 0/11 A YARD. 


PATTERNS POST FREE. LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT ST., LONDON, 





————., 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Cogent Authorised and Issu 
£12,000,000: Paid-up Capital, #£4,000,000; eserve Fund, £3,350, 
(together £7,350,000); Currency Reserve, £1,500,000; Reserve Liabili 
of Proprietors, £8,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's 
Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand, 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased 
or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on term 
which may be ascertained on application. 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 


The Sir HERBERT BARKER shoe 
AGENTS AS DESIGNED 


CharlesH. Baber[2 § ANO WORN BY 
302-8 REGENT saber S'® HERBERT BARKER 


eae GURENT Fe BOOKLET ON REQUEST 


at age 65, or at death if 
£ 1 O00 earlier, can be provided by 


payment of 

















£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 " 
£41. iz] 83 oo 45 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
No shareholders. No commission 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as a 


line. 


Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 


Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 


74% for 26 ; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 





PERSONAL 


DY, experienced, with small capital, wishes to 
oo iy good Day-School connexion, preferably 
in the South.—Apply Box A523, the Spectator. 








a ea 
LLNERVOUS SPEECH DEFECTS treated by scien- 
titie voice-building. Beauty of tone in speech & song. 
«Viola de Mengel, Bluthner Studios, 21 Wigmore St., W. 





MAZING VOCAL DISCOVERY.—Develop a beauti- 
ful, powerful, resonant voice by marvellous scientific 
SILENT METHOD. Infallible cure for Stammering and 
all vocal defects.—F ree booklet and astonishing testimony 
to Prof. W. R. REID, Studio (4), Wigmore Hall, W. 1. 








AST-OFF CLOTHING and OLD BOOTS most 
urgently needed for Women, Children, and particu- 
larly for men, Our poor people in East London slums 
suffer greatly. Parcels, enclosing name and address, 
tefully acknowledged by The Rev, PERCY INESON, 
Superintendent, EAST END MISSION, Stepney Central 
Hall, Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 





REE LIFE READING by means of EGYPTIAN 
ASTROLOGY. Specially handwritten (no printed 
readings), With Lucky Scarab 2s. 6d.—Send full birthdate 
to OsinIs YOsRI, Cromwell House, High Holborn, W.C.1. 





AEMORRHOIDS (PILES) 
tmkolene Ointment gives instant and lasting relief. 
Never fails. Simple and safe  Obtainable through 
Boots’ and all chemists, or direct from 
tHe bMBKULEN® mrG. CO., 
21/22 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C.1. 
3s., post free in plain wrapper 





$8. typed by student IN EXCHANGE FOR practice 
in English by conversation cr correspondence. 
Write Box A524, the Spectator, 





pAVbKD interested im international afiairs, and in 
R the promotion of international friendship are 
juvited to write to Apa (All Peoples’ Association), 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1, for particulars of that 
organization. 





Vv RELATIVES. 

Invalid or Aged Gentlepeople requiring permanent or 
temporary nursing care, are informed that there is a 
most comfortable Nursing Home at Harrow-on-the-Hill 
(near Harrow School). Large garden. London 94 miles. 

Moderate fees to suit patients’ financial position. 
Home has highest medical and other recommendations.— 
GROSVENOR HOUSE NURSING HOME, Harrow-on-the-Hill, 
Tel.: Byron 2495, 





“WERBA AMARGA’’ TEA RADICALLY CURES 
RHEUMATISM AND BLADDER TROUBLE 
CAUSED BY URIC ACID. 4s. 6d. per packet (enough 
foracure ; money returned in full if no relief obtained).— 
Sole Importer: G. LLoyD, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Leics. 








WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 





BADICATE DISEASE 
by subscribing to the 
LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL 
(Founded 1746) 
and give the patients an opportunity to become 
young women worthy of our race, 
Please send a Special Donation to 
Secretary, 2838 Harrow Road, London, W.9. 








MEDICAL 





VROM TERROR TO TRIUMPH.—How to Fight and 

Conquer NEURASTHENIA, INSOMNIA, and 
OTHER NERVE TROUBLES, as taught in Hospitals 
for Nervous Disorders. By a Specialist. Post free, 
2s, 24.—THE BROSOMIN COMPANY (Dept. 20), 5 The 
Parade, Maidenhead, 





SORTASIS. A Miracle ! Freedom quick, permanent. 


Shoals of letters testify. —PARKE, 50 South Gr., Sale. 











CINEMA 





CADEMY 
Oxford Street (Opp. Warings). 


CINEMA 
Ger, 2981. 





SECOND WEEK, 


The Famous French Drama 
“DAVID GOLDER” 
Also ‘‘ THE BATTLE OF LIFE”’ 
and Hans Fischinger’s ‘‘ LICHTERTANZ.”’ 








—_— 





ART EXHIBITIONS 








EW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 

NEW BURLINGTON GALLERIES, BURLINGTON-GDNS. W.1 

EIGHTY-THIRD EXHIBITION NOW OPEN. 
Daily 10-5, Closes December 2. 





@ CLOSE UP THAT EXPENSIVE 
HOUSE OR FLAT 


CRUISE 


TO THE GLORIOUS 


WEST INDIES 





AT REASONABLE RATES 
ON THE QUEEN OF DE LUXE LINERS 


ARANDOR 


AS 


@ This delightful vessel sails from Southampton 

on JANUARY 25, for the finest of all Winter 

Cruises. Leaving England’s worst weather and 

calling at TENERIFFE, TRINIDAD, CARTA- 

GENA, PANAMA, JAMAICA, HAVANA, 

ST. LUCIA, GRENADA, BARBADOS, and 
MADEIRA. 





Early application secures choice of Berths. 
ALSO 19 DAYS 


CHRISTMAS CRUISE 


to AFRICA, PORTUGAL and the ATLANTIC ISL‘S. 
All Christmas and New Year Festivities on board, 
Leaving Southampton DECEMBER 19. 
SUNSHINE TOURS TO 


RIO & BUENOS AIRES 


BY THE BLUE STARLUXURY LINERS. Sailings: “Almeda 
Star” Jan. 14, “Avila Star” Feb. 4, “Andalucia Star” 
Feb. 25. Round Tour occupies approximately 7 weeks or 
longer. Stop-over can be arranged at moderate rates 
inclusive of First Class Hotel Accommodation. 


For full details and all-the-year Cruising Brochure apply :— 


THE BLUE STAR LINE 


3, Lower Regent St., S.W.1 (Whitehall 2266); 40, St. Mary 
Axe, E.C.3 (Avenue 8020) 
10 Water Street and Principal 


Liverpool: Agents 





Cvs—198 








LECTURES, &c. 


to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





ae 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 





LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE, HERTS, 

APPLICATIONS are invited for the POST OF 
HEADMASTER, which will become vacant at the end 
of the Summer Term, 1933, owing to the retirement of 
the present Headmaster. 

Candidates must be members of the Church of England 
and hold a Degree in Honours from a British University. 
Preference will be given to candidates under 45 years of 
age. 

The salary will be £1,000 per annum, with charge of a 
boarding house of about 90 boys. 

The election will be made in February, 1933. 

Forms of application may be obtained from the CLERK 
Brewers’ Hall, Addie Street, London, E.C.2. A stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope must accompany the 
application for the form. Applications must be returned 
to the Clerk not later than December 10th, 1932. 











ROF. C. ©. J. WEBB, LL.D., on ** Christianity and 
Philosophy,’’ at St. Edmunds, Lombard St., E.C. 
Thursday, November 17th. 1.10 p.m. 





| | calediaiasisitaiaaiias OF LONDON. 

The remaining Lectures of the Course on ‘* AIR 
POWER” will be given by AIR COMMODORE J. A. 
CHAMIER, €.B., C.M.G., D.S.0., O.B.E., at the 
IMPERIAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE AND TECH- 
NOLOGY (Exhibition Road, South Kensington, 8.W.7) 
on TUESDAYS, NOVEMBER 8TH, 15TH and 22ND, at 
5.30 p.m. 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

5. J. WORSLEY, 
Academie Registrar. 


OF LONDON. 





NIVERSITY 





A course of three Lectures on “‘ FORM AND 
CONTENT ”’ will be given by Prof. M. SCHLICK, Ph.D, 
(Profes of Philosophy in the University of Vienna), 
at KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON (Strand, W.C.2), on 
NOVEMBER 2Ist, 23rd and 25th, at 5.30 p.m. At the 
first Lecture the Chair will be taken by Professor H. F, 
Hallett, M.A., D.Litt. (Professor of Philosophy in the 
University). 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET, 

8. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar. 








| alias OF LONDON. 

A course of three Lectures on “‘ THE FEAR OF THE 
DEAD IN PRIMITIVE RELIGION ” will be given by 
SIR JAMES GEORGE FRAZER, O.M., F.R.S. 
(Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge), at UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Strect, W.C.1), on 
NOVEMBER 25th, 29th and DECEMBER lst, at 
5.30 p.m. At the first Lecture the Chair will be taken 
by Professor Sir Arthur Keith, F.RB.C.S., F.R.S. 
(Hunterian Professor in the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England). 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET, 

8. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar, 





 ieilaneecnced OF DUBLIN, TRINITY COLLEGE, 


fhe CHAIR OF GERMAN will be vacated at the end 
of the present term. The salary of the Chair is £600, 
with a further £50 if the occupant undertakes to lecture 
in Anglo-Saxon. Examination fees may amount to an 
additional £50.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY 
OF THE UNIVERSITY COUNCIL, to whom applications (six 
copies) should be sent before November 24th, 1932. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


Qcsool FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
K TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J, & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to aid 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE, 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough ideas of fees should be given. 
J. & J, PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street; 
London, E.C. 4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053, 











SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 





| eas 75a EDUCATION INSTITUTE COLLEGER 

FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 
S.W.15._ DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14. Chairman: 
E. G, Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss E. My 
Jebb, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarship 
Loan Fund and Grant from the Board of Education, 
apply to the SECRETARY. 





CONSULAR, HOME CIVIL, 

Results 1932. 
Of the 59 vacancies announced 30 have been offered 
to different candidates who studied at 


A 
W. 2. 


.0., LC.3., 


ES’S 


5 Sussex Place, Padd, 3351/52. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





ST. ALBANS HIGH SCHOOL.—Church of England 
WO GIRLS’ PUBLIC SCHOOL. Chairman: Tue 
LORD BISHOP OF ST. ALBANS, University Examinations: 
Large playing-fields. New Boarding House recently 
opened,-——For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 





HE LAURELS, RUGBY.— Boarding School for Girls; 


Recognized by the Board of Education. Graduate 
Staff. Excellent health and games record, Individual 
care. Scholarships available. A few vacancies for girls 


working for School Certificate in 1933. Special terms 
offered to suitable Candidates. 





— 4 





CO-EDUCATION iu 


EWTOWN SCHOOL, WATERFORD.—Founded by 
N Soc. of Friends 1798. Opened to public 1874. Re- 
cently reorganized and extended.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 











J BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


YS SCHOOL, Stapleton, Bristol. End. 1708, 
J 180 boys, all boarders. Low fees. Leaving Scholar- 
the HEAL-MASTER; 





ships.—Prospectus from the Rev. 





N AGDALEN COLLEGE, Oxford.—One or possibly 
i two Vacancies for Choristers. Education in 
College School. Competition, Wednesday, December 
7th.—For details, write to REV. DEAN oF DIvINITy. 








ELOCUTION, &c. 


rOW to Speak effectively (Parliament, Bar, Banquet), 
H —Mr. CHAS. SEYMOUR gives Private Lessons, 
sequence, Elocution, Voice, Breathing, Confidence.—~ 
Write for Brochure and terms.—401 Strand, W.C, 2. 








NTR. WILFRID KING, L.T.C.L. (Eloc.) teaches extem- 
N pore & Public Speaking. Undertakes the correction of 
Foreign Accent, the elimination of Stammering and all 
speech defects.—28 Watling Street, E.C.4, 
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Prepaid Classified Small Advertisements—Cozz, 





AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


UTHORS AND COMPOSERS invited forward MSS. 

to Publishers of over 30 years’ standing. £50 Cash 
Prizes for Poems. Catalogues free.—STOCKWELL, LTD., 
29 Ludgate Hill, London. 








65 DAYS’ 
SUNSHINE TOUR 


for 


INVITED dealing with specialized themes. 80 GUINEAS FIRST CLASS 


8s. 
NV Known or unknown authors kindly note. 
Biography, economics, reminiscences, theology, travel 
or anything interesting welcomed. Book length only. 
-—LINCOLN WILLIAMS, 39 St. Martin’s Court, W.C. 2. 





ONG-POEMS Wanted. Songsand musical composi- 
» tions also considered for publication. Known and 
unknown writers. invited send MSS.—PETER DEREK, 
Ltp., Dept. Z.B., 108 Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C, 





ie E FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
spare time. Send for free booklet.—REGENT 


INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W. 8. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 


BNORMALLY HIGH PRICES paid for GOLD, 
i SILVER and SOVEREIGNS. Banknotes per 
return. Also in urgent need of Old English Silver, 
Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, Diamonds, Antiques and 
Dental Plates (not vulcanite). Large or small quantities. 
tioods returned if price not a Send or bring 
your odd bits, &c., to BENTLEY and CO., 74, New 
Yond Street, London, W. 











FOR THE TABLE, &c. 








OASTING Chickens 68. pr., Geese 68. 6d. ea., Turkey 
10s, ea., trd., p.p. Harris, Rock Ho., Rosscarbery, Cork 








ge BEEPF.—-Sirloin 1s. 3d., Ribs 1s. 3d. English 
\) Ribs 1s. Scotch Mutton, Legs Jtd., Neck and 
Shoulder, 13-14 Ibs., 9d. Chilled Sirloin 93d. Silverside 
9d. Ox Tongues, 5-8 Ibs., 1s., mild cured. Christmas 
Poultry. Finest expert selection. York Haims, 16-18 Ibs., 
1s. 6d.—-Write further particulars, Box A525, Spectator. 





BRIDE CakES—R. Bolland & Sons, Ltd., Kastgate Row. 
Chester. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


REVELATION TO LOVERS of real Turkish 

Tobacco, “ BIZIM” CIGARETTES, 63. 3d. per 
100, post free, plain or cork-tipped ; 1,060 for 58s. 6d. 
see to manufacturers, J.J. FREEMAN & Co., Ltp., 90 
Iccadilly, W. 1. “* SOLACE CIRCLES ”’ Pipe Tobac co, 
the finest combination ever discovered of Choice Naturz u 1 
fobaccos; every pipeful an indescribable ple asure 
12s. 6d. per 4-Ib. tin, post extra. 














ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings, | 
&c., always in stock. Tweed patterns free on re- | 
quest —-MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 





AVE you anything to sell? Readers having anything 

to sell, or professional services to offer, are invited 

to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 

thousands of readers of the Spectator, Prepaid Classifled 

Advertisements cost 2s, per line (36 letters) per insertion 

and should reach the Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 

London, W.C. 1, with remitatnce by Tuesday of tach | 

week. Discounts :—24$% for 6 insertivas; 5°, for 13; 
74% for 26; and 10% for 52 


LEAVING LONDON 


14 JANUARY, 1933, 
by 
“CITY OF EXETER,”’ 


17,730 tons displacement 


T.S.S. 


visiting 
MADEIRA, TENERIFFE, DAKAR, 
CAPE TOWN, PORT ELIZABETH, 
EAST LONDON, NATAL. 


NO HOTEL EXPENSES. 
at all Ports. 


Full particulars apply: 


ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL STEAMSHIP CO., Ltd., | 


104-6 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 3. 








AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—-Yow own 
Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporated, 
Artistic and original work from £3 3s. Specimens sent, 
free. Henry A. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London, W.1. 





N place of the usual rather formal card why not send 
your friend a set of six of our *‘ Something New in 
Crosswords’’? These very intriguing puzzles, in 
envelope with Christmas Greeting, are priced at 6d, 


| per set and will give the recipient a very happy hour or 


so. They may be had in any quantity, post free, from 
the publishers, J. & 1. Top, 4 Paton Street, Piccadilly, 
Manchester. 





ULLOVERS, CARDIGANS, direct from the Shet- 
lands, Ali kinds of Woollies hand-knitted for you 
personally by expert native knitters, from the lovely real 
Shetland weol. Nothing else is so soft, so light, so com- 
fortable. The ne west, mnost fashionable styles, plain, 
or in the famous ‘* Fair-Isle’’ patterns. At Shetland 
prices, far less than shop prices—Wool prices are rising 
considerably, so order now before prices of knitted 
Woollies rise.—Write for Free Illus’d. Booklet and Price 
List, Wm. D. JouNnsoN, S. 335 Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 





aan Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 
free. James St. Tweed Depot, 246 Stornoway, Scotland 





Residence on board | 





| 


UNFURNISHED FLATS 


*L PE 
VREE * ILLUSTRATED INDEX ” 

MOST ATTRACTIVE MANSION, PLA OO’ 
Districts. An invaluable guide, complete with inde 
i *bus routes, stations, «c., for Homeseokers ne! 

wish to enjoy the utmost possible comfort, distinction 
convenience and contentment at inclusive Te’ 
= - £300 p.a.- Pipher we No. 1 Mansions Bureau, 

*aik Street, London 1, (Phor 
5 lines.) — Oszt, 











 —————, 
BOARD RESIDENCE, &c. 
ae DEVON, — Lady wishes for permanent guest 


Sunny house, sea, golf.— H. 3.,”’ 
1z Holles Street, W. c/o FULLER, 








HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


| 

AT H.—ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL—Firgt. 
class residential. Fully licensed. A.A., RAC, 
Large garage. Historical associations from A‘D. 1739, 











———__. 
ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL, 175 rooms all with h. & c. water, 
Suitcs, 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A., R, AC, 
ld. . Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 


—_—_—_—___.. 
TVAsTuou RNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL, 
4iacing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms, 

tuglish chef. Winter terms from 2} gns, 'Phone 311. 


ee ae ae ALISON HOTEL.—Melvills 
crescent. Tyms, **Melcrest,’’ Edinburgh. Tel, 207501, 











1, ONDON. 
CRANSTON CO. HOTELS. 
High-class unlicensed Hotels. 
IVANHOE, BLOOMSBURY STREET, 
KENILWORTH, GREAT. RUSSELL STREET, 
WAVERLEY, SOUTHAMPTON kow, 





Electric fires and hot and cold water in all rooms, 

Uniform charge per person for Bedroom, Breakfast, 
Attendance, and Kath—November to April —8s, 6, 
Largety patronized by Clergy and professional classes, 





ATLOCK.— SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
Z Hydro. For health, comfort, and pleasure, 270 
bearooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s, 
per day. Llus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians, 


EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country, 





Ask for Des¢ i ies List (3d . post free) of 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMEN i HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 


Lt 
PB: BR. 0. A., DeD., Bt. Gpanawe HOUSE, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W. 1. 










Post discarded ties to W. HitcutNas & SON, Tie makers, 
and inventors of unique process, whereby ties soiled, 
faded, out of shape, or holed are entirely re-made and 
renovated as new, or no charge, 
prevent creasing. Any shape or condition, 1s, 3d. each, 
14s. dozen post free (4d. parcel extra C.O.D.), Dept. R., 
WALPOLE WorkKS, Colliers Wood, London, 8.W. 19. 


Specially relined to | 


petinwoorit (near).—HUNTLY, Bishopsteignton, 
Gardens 5 acres. Haldon Golf Course near. Hard 
Cour? billiards, Turkish and electric baths in house. 


GARQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
sy ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For IJllustrated Tariff 
apply RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. ‘Telephone 2655. 








\ JHERE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 

St. George’s Square, 8.W. 1. Room and Breakfast 
ds. Od, day, or 30s. weekly. With dinner 6s. 6d., or 
2 guineas weekly, 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


HE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or private hotels—in any part 
of Great Britain and Ireland from the Sencrator’s Recommended List. In order to give wider publicity to their establishments, 


the following have subscribed towurds the cost of publication of this feature and we hope 
Personal recommendation of hotels is always welcomed by the 


AMBLESIDE (Rydal).— ere A per HAY, 
BATH.—GRAND PUMP 
—ROYAL YORK how Si, 

BELFAST.—GRAND CE sane 
BEXHILL-ON-StA.—GKANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH..--BOU RNEMOU TH UYDRO. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN, 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATE R and SPA 

BRIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCENT 
BRIGHTON Chottingdesn) TY DOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK.—DOUGLAS HOTEL. 
BUNDORAN (Co. Donegal). —GREAT NORTHERN. 
CALLANDER (Perths.). a GHT, 


CAMBRIDGE. My E BOAR. 


GARDEN HOUSE. 

—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TY RCH. 
CASTLEROCK (Co, Londonderry),—GOLF, 
CRAWFORD, N.B. (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
PROITWICH SPA.—W ORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

BATHS. 
EASTBOURNE.—PARK GATES, 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK, 
—PANMURE, 








London: Printed by W. Speatcut anv Sons, Ltp., 








ENNERDALE LAKE (Cumb.).—ANGLER’S, 
GAIRLOCH (Ross-shire).—GAIRLOCH, 
GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY.—GRANT ARMS. 
GRASMERE.—PRINCE OF WALES LAKE, 
ee anor an. 

HASTINGS.—QUEE 

HUNSTANTON. LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 


LINKS 

KENMORE (Perths.).—TAYMOU =) “4 ASTLE. 

KINGUSSIE (Imverness-shire).—STA 

LAKE VYRNWY (Montgomery: hie). — LAKE 

VYRNWY. 

LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL. 

LIPHOOK (Hants)—ROYAL ANCHOR. 

LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROYAL VICTORIA, 

LLANDUDNO.— IMPERIAL HOTEL. 

LOCH AWE (Argylishire)—LOCH AWE. 

LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—IVANHOE, Bloomsbury St., W.C 
ee ORTH, Gt. Russell ’St., Ww G1 
—WAVERLEY. Southampton Row, W.C.1 

LYME REGIS.—THE BAY * 

MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS. 

MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 


*Re-open March Ist, 1933. 





whe possible readers will patronize them. 
Travel Manager. 


MA TLOCK.—SMEDLEY'S. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ity 
MONTROSE (Fortarshire).—BENTS, 
NAIRN eT a IEW. 
OBAN.—ALEXANDRA 
—t Ton WESTERN, 
—STATI 
PAR (Cornwall). ONT. AU At LL BAY. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTE 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL p AL ACE, 
REDHILL AND REIGATE FONTHILI. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY 
ROSTREVOR (Co. Down).—GT. NORTHERN. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SHALDON (S. Devon).—DUNMORE 
SHREWSBURY (Nr.)—HAWKSTON E PK., WESTON 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES. 
TEIGNMOUTH.—GLENDARAGH. 
—(nr)HUNTLY, BISROPSTEIGNTON. 

TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE. 
TORQUAY.—ROSETOR, 

—VICTORIA AND ALBERT. 
TROON.—MARINE. 
WEMYSS BAY.—SKELMORLIE HYDRO. 





98 a 99 Fetter Lane, E Cc 4, ; and published: hn Tue ‘SPECTATOR, Lr, at ‘their ‘Offices, No. “99 “Gowet 
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CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


ums E. F. BENSON JOHN GALSWORTHY ANDRE MAUROIS 

RAC, 7 F. YEATS-BROWN DAVID GARNETT HUGH WALPOLE 

a JOHN BUCHAN STEPHEN LEACOCK EVELYN WAUGH 
H. A. L. FISHER ROSE MACAULAY W. B. YEATS 











R.AC, 





= 7 NO. 5447 FRIDAY, NOVEMBER ‘8th, 1932. PRICE 6d. 
° You need a MODERN Receiver 


ig TE to enjoy MODERN Broadcasts 


Ses. 








eatest 
i 18, ry NECHNICAL research and mechanical e‘ficiency have made th. 1 
clams. : | reception of all the worth while Home and Forcign 
may . stations a commonplace. But the proper ho:ring of these 
hie stations when received is so far from common as to be almost 
S and unique. On this account alone, the advent of the Modern Blue 
TON, : Spot Battery Operated Four-Valve Receiver is of considerable 
otal importance. 
i This Modern Blue Spot Receiver not only “ picks up ” 
anton, European stations, but reproduces them with a clarity and 
“Bi fidelity so consistent that it is possible to enjoy every item of 
—- - every programme as certainly as though you were present at the 
wait : performance. Every word and every note is perfectly distinct, i 
rand well modulated and delightful. : 
arl ! ‘i 
: The gain to the pleasure of listening is enormous ; it is like 25 2 sariemadelin wat 
“Ey coming from the back of a hall to the front. Reproduction of valves and royalties @ m 
fast such quality imparts to speakers and singers real personality and paid. - - Price 2ons 
aiies life instead of making them, as with the previous best, mere dis- 


embodied voices ; it conveys the spirit of the music as well as the 
= : sound of it; it gives the actual illusion of reality—an achieve- 
ment often claimed but not before accomplished. 


These modern Blue Spot Receivers are not expensive and 
are simplicity itself to operate. In common with all Blue Spot 
Products they are fully guaranteed for 12 months and the 
convenience of divided payments is available if required. 


Send for our catalogue SP.15.R. giving full particulars of 
Battery Operated and All Mains receivers. Post free on request. 


Buy a MODERN 
gt BLUE SPOT 


S 






and enjoy the full value of 
, the programmes 






The BRITISH BLUE SPOT COMPANY, Ltd. 
BLUE SPOT HOUSE, 94/96 ROSOMAN ST., ROSEBERY AVENUE, LONDON, E.C.1 
Distributors for Northern England, Scotland & Wales : H. C. RAWSON (Sheffield Output Filter. All 
& London), Ltd., 100, London Road, Sheffield; 22, St. Mary’s Parsonage, calves and royalties $17 ® a . 6 
Manchester; 44-46, High Bridge, Newcastle ; 37, 38, 39 Clyde Place, Glasgow. th @- = Price 


R 3 3 6 p gg eg m walnut 


Valve and 
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CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


if you are in doubt about what to give this Christmas pay 
a visit to the Medici Galleries in Grafton Street —if you 
have never been before you will find you have made a 
real discovery. Everything is in good taste and of the 
finest workmanship, yet you will be surprised at what 
your money will buy there. 


If you are unable to come send for profusely illus- 
trated Christmas Catalogues and shop by post. 


The showrooms in Grafton Street are divided into six departments. 
and Framing ; (2) Books Department. On the First Floor 
On the Lower Floor—(1) Glass and Pottery ; (2) Toys. 
above should help to show the value offered ; 


On the Ground Floor —(1) Pictures 
(1) Cards and Calendars ; (2) Stationery. 
The following particulars of goods illustrated 


PICTURES CARDS & CALENDARS GLASS & POTTERY 
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A selection from the thousands of fascinating gifts on view at Grafton Street. 

























Large 
Sea,"’ by 


Picture 


hlowers.”’ 





(Ground Floor). 


Large picture on left. 
Moret,”’ by 
(as illus.), 25s. 
picture 
Vv 
model-hand-made frame, £5 12s. 6d. 


in 


Small picture in foreground. 


‘The Pont de 


Sisley, framed complete 


on right. **Calm at 
an de Capelle, in a gilt 


centre back - ground. 


** Vase of 
2s. 6d. framed complete. 


(First Floor). 
One thousand designs from which to 
chose. Prices range from 5s. to Id. 
Three examples are shown lying on 
the table. 


BOOKS 
(Ground Floor). 
While specializing in art books, a 
selection of high class books is always 
kept in stock. 
New books illustrated, ** The Story of 


‘**A Painter's Baggase,’’ by Walter 
Bayes, 6s.; ‘* The Wiles of the Fox,"’ 
by Lionel Edwards, 10s. 6d. 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY’S 


GRAFTON STREET, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
STREET, HARROGATE; AND 26, ALFRED PLACE, S. KENSINGTON. 


(Lower Ground Floor). 


Bowl (without flowers) in blue cloudy 
glass with flower-holder_ inside. 
10s. 6d. complete. 

Amber Bubble-Glass Lamp, complete 
with shade as illus., £3 3s. 0d. 

Onyx Ash Tray with Terrier, 12s. 6d. 
Green ‘‘ Mother of Pearl '’ Cigarette 
Box, 18s. 6d. 

Red Lacquer Lion and Unicorn Book 
Ends, 25s. per pair. 


. oe “i the Garden,’’ by Eleanour Sinclair " 
*“Woman Peeling Apples,’’ by Pieter Rhode. 16s; “Art and Common MIRRORS 
de Hooch, 5s. complete. Sense,’’ by Kaines Smith, 6s.; 


(Ground Floor). 


Large mirror on left in blue, green or 
coral fayence moulding, 37s. 6d. 


GALLERIES 


ALSO AT 63, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL; 11, PRINCES 
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MOORFIELDS 


EYE HOSPITAL ASKS: 
“Has Charity failed?” oe 





ig |! 


| 
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SWEEPSTAKES 


A very definite majority of the 
subscribers of Moorfields Eye 
Hospital has declared itself 
against the principle of financ- 
ing voluntary hospitals with 
money raised from Sweep- 
stakes. 





The Committee of Manage- 
ment has stated that “ Moor- 
fields ” will not accept money - 
from this source. 


£24,000 is still needed for 
extension purposes. Will 
those who believe in the 
Voluntary _Hospital System 
please help ? 


MOORFIELDS EYE HOSPITAL, 
CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C.1. 
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4 
Take this simple, easy way to home-owning 
happiness. Pay no more rent. Be a free, 
independent house-owner. The Magnet House 
Ownership Scheme will help you to secure 
just the property you want on terms to 
suit your own pocket. Generous advances, 
Comfortable repayments. Tell us what you 
would like to do, and we will help you buy 
Write, ’Phone, or Call for your home “through the Magnet.” Courteous, 

Particulars. : sympathetic and individual consideration. 











MACNET BUILDING SOCIETY 


ROOM C, MAGNET HOUSE, PADDINGTON GREEN, W.2 


TELEPHONE : AMBASSADOR 1023. 


























Restlessness on Retiring 


so often due to: stomach acidity, is 
best prevented -by taking a cup of 


GOOD 
HEALTH 


Bermaline is 





4 the pe rfect 
c * i ie oo J Bread. Easily 
53:8 Past assimilated 

and aiding the digestion, it is good 

for young and old alike. A health- 

















ASK YOUR | promoting Wheat and Malt loaf. 
before going to bed BAKER 
FOR IT 
In tins 21, @- and 7/6 
of all chemists : MONTGOMERIE & CO., LTD., 











95 BOTHWELL ST., GLASGOW. 














cer “0 an WU & 
wit" DBICKFORDS “ “és 


TRAVEL SERVICE 


205/6 High Holborn, London, W.C. 1 
Telephone : Holborn 7091 
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EDITED BY SOUIRE 


The London Mercury. 1/- 


[PREVIOUSLY 3s.] 





——_—_— 


Press exclamations: 





“reckless charity.’ 


ey breath-taking event.” 


“the Miracle of the Mercury.” 


—BOLTON EVENING NEWS 


—NEWSPAPER WORLD 


“best shillingsworth in the world.” 


—WESTERN INDEPENDENT 














—PRINTING TRADES JOURNAL 


«proudly sustains tis high standard.” 


—SUNDAY TIMES 


“an epoch-making event. *” 
—MIDLAND DAILY TELEGRAPH 


“what a bobsworth !” 


‘—GLASGOW EVENING CITIZEN 


“‘otherwise it 1s unchanged. sa 
—THE TIMES 


“like the scent of stock on a June night.” 


—DAILY EXPRESS (Beachcomber) 





1]- 


Hilaire Belloc 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


To Trt Lonpon Mercury, 229 STRAND, 


December, 1932 
J. B. Priestley 


W.C.2 
Please send the Lonpon MERCURY until counter- 


[1 fi | ' 





Ida Gandy 
Robert Lynd 


Mary Butts 
Karel Capek 


‘Chronicle on Children’s Books 


and all the usual features 


The Shilling Mercury: no change has been 


made in style, format, or character 





manded, commencing with the 
issue. I enclose 15s. for one vear’s subscription, 
including postage. 


IN cabanas aslo Foe re ws nce Wes de vg eaccne daweeen eek 
Address 


And of all Newsagents, Booksellers, 
and Libraries 
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all the stations ONE at a time 


LIBERT ¥5 


HAVE A Patri’ 


WONDERFUL}: 
GIFTS | 
MODERATE |". 
PRICES = tc 






















Train 

COLOURED 

CATALOGUE . 

SENT - CF 

You don’t reafly want both programmes, do POST FREE 

> . ; 

naples: weiteatiedinccsiee: emanation: LIBERTY & CO. REGENT ST, LONDON! F 
are scarcely ¢nhanced by music from some a J: 





remote corrier/of the earth. You can’t separate a 
them? That’s hard luck. But, of course, 
you can’t expect to nowadays—unless you’ve 
got a Super-Het, like the new Ferranti. Some- 
thing like 4 set, this one. Keeps out those 
powerful new foreigners, however close to 
London ; and equally, if you want 
the foreigners, gives London the 
go-by. Wonderful tone it has, too; 
just like the real thing. Fool-proof, 
what’s more, and easy to operate ; 
and even if there is a mania for 
knob - twiddling. in your house, . 

this Fefranti will put up with it i 
in silenge. BY NAME 


FERRANTI 7-valve Super-Het 
a 


































EW suits fit well, slip on 
easily, look really  smatt. 
They continue so, if they have 
*“COURTINE ”™ LININGS— = 
woven by COURTAULDS. 
These guaranteed Linings—sleck, 








STATION DIAL MODEL tuminated cial, 






















i 

with names of stations. Moving-coil speaker, | Ask your fine, and strong—may be obtained 

a — aerial device. Tone con- Tailor _ from your Tailor when ordering 
trol. Gramophone pick-up sockets. use on , i . 

For 200/250 volts A.C. supplies, 40 to 23 y nt ae 
100 cycles. GNS 66 99 an 
CLOCK MODEL Precisely the same as the Pen 
station dial model, with the addition of 21/6 
| @ @ a Ferranti electric clock working indepen- 25 miu 
© dently from the set. GNS 
> Si 
. WAVELENGTH MODEL E:mbosies att the facoisrens wl 
technical features of the other two but with- The name No 
‘ out the clock. The station dial is replaced is on the selvedge. | 
v by a calibrated wavelength scale. 

ALL MODELS AVAILABLE GNS GUARANTEED FULLY SHRUNK. -- 
ON EASY PAYMENTS. If any difficulty in obtaining “ COURTINE” LININGS, write Gut = 

: the Manufacturers, COURTAULDS, LTD., 16 St. Martin’sle-br 

FERRANTI LTD., HOLLINWOOD, LANCS., OR BUSH HOUSE, London, E.C. 1. oe 
LONDON. W.C.2 
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PATRIOTISM 


Patriotism Which thinks only of material benefit may bring our beloved land 
i) ruin. Money cannot purchase spiritual blessings, but funds provided by. 

a fiends of the Church Pastoral-Aid Society enables godly men to visit in the 
houses of the poor and depressed, and brings comfort and encouragement to’ 
thousands. ‘Those who love the souls of men must be concerned to provide 
,means whereby the Love of God in Christ may be made known to their 
fellows. Over 6,000,000 of our fellow-countrymen in the poorest areas are 
resident. in our grantee parishes and need our help. 


{) Parishes are on our WAITING LIST for assistance. 


Our ORDINATION FUND provides promising candidates with grants for 
Training. 


Write for particulars and address letters to The Secretary, 


CHURCH PASTORAL-AID SOCIETY, 
Falcon Court, 32 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


AULA OL ER 

= 66 — . = 
~*~, <,.. set and maintained — 
= 9 = 
= a standard.... = 
= “The Moravians have set -and maintained a standard of = 
= Missionary devotion never yet approached by any other Church = 
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body.” (* The 
Progress of 
W orld-wide 
Missions,” 
page 83.) 

That Witness 
has been true 
for two hundred 
years, during 
which Moravian 
Missionaries 
have been seek- 
ing to win the 
heathen for- 
Christ. They 
have always = 
gladly chosen 
the hardest 


tasks in earth's 
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FOR 
A PRESENT 


PROPELS, REPELS, 
EXPELS 


Last Fraction of Lead Ejected 
To give a “ Fyne-Poynt” 
is a happy inspiration. It 
is a gift which will give 
genuine service for 


HANNHLANNNI! 





EJECTS LAST 
FRACTION 
OF LEAD 


AULUALWOULULLLOUHOLVONVDLVELUDLAUAVLVOLOOALURULEUUOLA AL 


{HUUGLLAULLAULLLL 












> on e , mar ~ 

many years to come. 

mart. Pri ; darkest places. 

wes: 

have e “ ; ” 

. 5/- ta 12/6 and upwards. 7 pad ee: 
ia “Pp ” » 
There are “ Fyne-Poynts” to match fine work of 

— the Moravian 


“Swan ” Pens. .” - 
Missionaries 
is known from 


® 2 : : Meee = : : 
= _ Greenland to 
= fe mace ae. 7 the Hima- 
= NATIVE TEACHER AND SCHOLARS layas.” 
™ = Funds, much needed, for the maintenance of existing work and 
= for the entering of many open doors will be gratefully acknow- 
= ledged by Charles Hobday, E:sq., Chairman and Honorary Secretary, 
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and upwards 


Pencil shown, No. 


HULNLUUULUCVOULILULVOLVOUNULWELULOUUL CULV UTSLER 











21/60, with ch MADE IN EN = ° 
minmplated Grtings OF Stati ee y = 70a Basinghall Street, London, E.C. 2. = 
_ f Stationers & Jewellers|_ = _Lond sans . = 
= , on ssociation in Z 
Similar Pencil, with Miustrated eat 0 oe post free from Mabie, ia on e e e = 
Pe Todk o., Ltd., Swa ouse 32 an 3 = 
| tolled gold fittings, Told & Co. Ltd. Swan Hone, 132 ani | Ad of Moravian Missions ~ 
No. 32/60 — 10/6. at 79 High Hoiborn, W.C.1; 118 Cheap- | = (President :—Sir CHARLES OWENS, C.B.) = 
side, E.C.2; 95 ~~ — W.1; and at = : PERE LES. ppicpeoaenioas 
3 Exct ge Street, anchester. ‘“‘Swan” = « we ” . ’ . —— 
Pon. W he itasiosden, a “4 r = ADVANCE eS By Nemo omen ei 
Gre (eee Nt ITTUUTOU TTT RTGUAGCUTTAUETCEQUT UCU ARCO CoS GALA GULCUULAG HAGEL UUTCOMMRETCUTTTRO OORT THSH RMA LNOH UA GHTLPPISOUG SAVER BENOIT 
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BREATHE 





YOUR 








COLD 








AWAY 









WITH 





VAPEX 





A DROP (§ ON YOUR HANDKERCHIEF 
A DROP (§ ON YOUR PILLOW 


The inhaling of the antiseptic vapour of 
Vapex at the first onset of a cold cleanses 
the breathing passages and destroys the 
germs at their point of entry into the system. 


Laboratory tests and seventeen years of 
actual use have proved that Vapex quickly 
kills germs which cause colds, influenza, etc., 
and restores the system to normal health. 
Vapex is pleasant and refreshing —so much 
so that many people make a habit of putting 
a daily drop on their handkerchiefs. And 
at night-time, a drop on their pillows gives 
them protection or relief while they sleep. 


Of Chemists 2/- & 3/- 


hPE 


/ INHALANT \\ 


|HOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. ver 
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| unseen, unrecognised by :nany, meeting this essential 





“A VITAL PARTNERSHIP 
In many business concerns it is not only the partner 
prominently before the public who does important work 
Besides those seen at the office or the works, there ws 


others whose share in the financing of the enterprise makes 
it possible for both office and works to exist. 


There are many who take for granted some such partner 
in the work of the Christian Church. Ail over its wide 
mission fields, and in the long-standing Churches and 
schools in our own land, there are centres of Christian 
activity ever seeking to win those who know not God 
to His service and His Love. 





| In every one of these Scriptures are an essential requisite, 
_ and somehow they are supplied. There. is a partner, 


need. 


This partner is the Bible Society—a partner whose share 
is vital. It is ever alert with ready sympathy to help 
any service for the Kingdom of God. It supplies the 
books at much less than cost; and, without its aid, every 
Missionary Society, and many Churches and schools in 
this land, would find their work impossible. 


partner is the Bible Society in Christian work. — It needs 
your interest and your help, for if it should fail the other 
partners would hardly survive. 


Gifts will be gratefully received and acknowledged by the 
Secretaries, 


"BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 


Unseen, but indispensable and ever ready—such a | 





146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 



















Imperial 
Cancer Research 
Fund 


Patron—His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 
: President—-His Grace The Duke of Bedford, K.G. 
Charman of the Executive Committee—Sir Humphrey Rolleston, Bt, 
G. K.C.B, 
Jlon, Treasurers—Sir George Makins, G.C.M.G., C.B. 


; Sir Percy Sargent, C.M.G.. D.S.O. 

Director—Dr. J. A. Murray, F.R.S. 
The Honorary Treasurers desire to thank those who have 
hitherto supported this Fund by their donations and 
subscriptions. 
The object of the Research is for the good not only of 
the whole British Empire but of the whole world. 
The Imperial Cancer Research Fund is working unceasingly 
in the cause of suffering humanity. The number of re 
corded deaths from cancer has shown a regular increase 
for the past 80 years, and in research work alone lies the 
one hope of checking its malevolent power. Radium 
treatment has been proved effective in some incipient cases 
and in cases near the surface of the body, but cancer when 
deep-rooted still presents a serious problem, and money 's 
needed to equip the Fund with every ‘scientific weapon 
available. 
Donations and Subscriptions may be sent to the Honorary 
Treasurer, 8-11 Queen Square, Bloomsbury, London, 
W.C. 1, or may be paid to the Westminster Bank Lid, 
Marylebone Branch, | Stratford Place, London, W. |, 
A/c Imperial Cancer Research Fund. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby bequeath the sum of £ to the Treasurer of the 
Imperial ‘Cancer Research Fund under the direction of the Royse 
Colleye of Physicians of London and tke Roval College of Surgeons 
of England, 8-11 Queen Square, London, W.C.1, for the purpose 
Scientific Research, and I direct that his receipt shall be @ go 


discharge for such legacy. 
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In these days of depression, overseas 
and on the Continent, the publishing of 


The Glad Tidings of 
of God 


is the bounden duty of all who know 
Him. 

Our people overseas and on the 
Continent are in deep need of help 


to 
ministrations of our Church. 


for additional help. 


We ask your prayers and your gifts. 


9 Sergeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4, 





Many dioceses are looking to 


The Colonial and Continental 


———————— 
— 


















the Riches 
in Christ 


maintain among them __ the 


hill 
AUT 


Why i 
WT 


Church Society 


THE SECRETARY, 


will gladly give information. 











been resc uing 


Tor 65 years Dr. Barnardo’s Homes have 

the orphan and destitute children of the Nation, and in 
that time they have admitted over 112,656 needy little 
ones, their present family numbering over 8300. But 
such a work ~-is ‘constantly in need of funds if their 
Charter “ No Destitute Child ever, Refused Admission” 


is to be maintained. 
WILL YOU SEND 
A CHRISTMAS GIFT OF 10/- 
to feed one child for ten days ? 
It will give you happiness. Try it! 


Cheques and Orders payable “ Dr. Barnardo’s Homes Food 
Fund,’ and crossed, should be sent to Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, 
22 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, £.1. 


ail 
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MAS—the season ot festivity—-laughter, music and a 
hundred other sounds brings home to you the 
* jsolation ’ of your distressing disability. 

Your deaf ears never place you more at a disadvantage 
than when others are happy and you just sit out and 
** took on’’—a life apart, cut off even from nearest and 
dearest—-ycu see them smile and wonder why, you see 
them speak and wonder what they say, you see them play 
and wish you could yo in and so shorten time, which 
hangs so ony, upon you 

wane phy GAMES. GROWN-UPS’ ge thy 

TION CING, BRIDGE, WIRELESS, SPORT 
MUSIC. ¢ CHURCH SERVICE, AND THOSE WHISPERED 


All these CAN be yours again when the new scientific 
method enables you again to HEAR. 
THE BEST THING IN LIFE 
THAT HEARING GIFT 
is everything to you—it means participation instead of 
isolation. You will greet this marvellous super-sound tone- 
sense-renewing method as the find of your life and its 
joy, which many Church dignitaries, scientists, doctors and 
Society leaders, as well as men, women and children in all 
stations of life, acclaim ‘“ wonderful.” It is the 
NEW 1933 (Advance) ‘ARDENTE’ 
GOLD MEDAL AWARDED! 
the originater of which is Mr. R. H. Dent, the well- known 
pioneer of individual ear-fitting. “ARDENTE ” has proved 
successful where al! else has failed—because it is the only 














~ 


INDIVIDUAL method. This means that YOUR 
NO CONSULTATION FEE 
FREE TEST, Ccnsultation, and Suite 26, 


Advice in confidence and with con- 


fidence. A test is tar simpler than 
testing eyes. All interviews  con- 
fidential—all correspondence under 


plain cover. If unable to call, send 
for ‘‘ Medical Reports” stating your 
requirements. 








| FREE HOME TESTS ARRANGED 


A CHRISTMAS MESSAGE 
OF HEARING TO 
BRITAIN’S DEAF 


FNESS—and 
YOU HEAR NATURALLY, TRUE-TO-TONE. With the 
strain removed, the hearing is improved, no matter whether 
it is just ‘ hard-of-hearing ” or so-called ‘‘ stone-deafness ” 


and head-noises. 
YOU CAN HEAR 


if your deafness is due to Middle Ear (catarrh), Nerves 
(head-noises), otosclerosis, ’flu, fever (quinine), measles, 
shock, heredity. Senile, perforated or flabby drums and 
deafness in children specially fitted. Mr. R. H. Dent 
personally invites you to call—ask questions and HEAR 
FOR YOURSELF about your deafness and the alleviation 
of your handicap. Having had wide experience, you can 
he sure of sympathetic understanding, help and better 
earing 

THIS ‘“ARDENTE ” WAY IS ptt Bay oe. 
UNCOPYABLE AND GUAR (M Dent 
has no agents anywhere), AND ie is. SUITED To YOUR 
NEEDS—NO MATTER WHAT YOU HAVE TRIED OR 
GOT, even foreign aids, used or useless, new or old, under 
the ‘‘“ARDENTE” SERVICE arrangements are made 
for same. 

Chosen for commendation by EVERY important Medical 
Paper and “ Truth.’ 

Chosen for recommendation by leading Aurists. 

Chosen for Hearing by Prof. Sir Ambrose Fleming, 

Kt., M.A., B.Sc., F.R.S. (famous inventor of the wireless 


coareyl en ss oes ss 5 SUITED acconpINe TO THE 


valve), and many deaf docters. 
The most important thing is for you to have better 





LEICESTER. 
L. 


hearing— the best way. 


MER.H.DENT'S 





fOR DEAF EARS Vg 


LONDON, W.1 
’Phones: MAYFAIR 1380 1718. 

CARDIFF. ee 

GLASGOW 


Arse 


309 oxrorD ST., 
(Between Oxford Circus and Bend St. Tube Stns.) 
ahi 


BIRMINGHAM. 


BRISTOL 
EDINBURGH. 


EXETER. MANCHESTER. 
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mom t1O JOHN ST... W.C. 2c 


WISHART & CO. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 


ANTHONY a wooD 


Abridged and with an introduction by 
LLEWELYN POWYS 


Times Literary SupPLEMENT (leading article): “. . . will 
ever remain a marvellous picture of the Oxford of nis day 
No one in the future can plead guilty to an ignorance ol 
Anthony Wood .. . here in a handy form, light and readable, 
are the main portions of the antiquary’s collections.” 


Rose Macautay: “ Very good reading . 
mass of interesting and amusing detail . 
fifteen shillings worth.”—News Chronicle. 


VIRGINIA WOOLF 


by WINIFRED HOLTBY 


“A most useful and stimulating piece of criticism.” — 
Yorkshire Post. 
+ 


















































. an invaluable 
: altogether a good 


Illustrated. 15s. 


The 


. an interesting and understanding study << -» OVAISS 
Holtby has very skilfully netted this iridescent butterfly on the 
wing.’ —Rose Macauray in The Spectator. 


With a Portrait. 6s. 


BRIDGE TO POWER 


by IVAN MORTON 
“An extraordinarily interesting novel... Mr. 
new writer of whom a great deal may be expected.”"— 
Jameson in The New English Weekly. 
















Morton is a 
STORM 


and politics play equal parts in a com- 
Spectator, 7s. 6d 


“Intrigue, adventure, 
petent and interesting story.”"-—The 


DEATH OF 
FELICITY TAVERNER 


A new novel 


by MARY BUTTS 


Mr. R. Extis Roserts wrote of Mary Butts’ recent volume, 
Several Occasions, that these are stories “ which, if the genera- 
tion to come shows any curiosity about our society, will take 
their place beside The Waste Land, The Poor Man and Those 
Barren Leaves as documents of revelation. "-- The New Statesman. 


Ready November 28th, 7s. 6d. 


THE HISTORY OF 
THE BOW STREET 
RUNNERS 


by GILBERT ARMITAGE 


The story of the forerunners of the modern police force. Jt 
throws an interesting light on the world which Fielding knew so 
well, and which his lesser-known brother did so much to control. 


Ready Nevember 22nd. /Ilustrated. 10s. 6d. 


CHARLOTTE’S 
PROGRESS 


by VERA CUNINGHAM 
Foreword by ASHLEY DUKES 
Commentary by DOUGLAS GARMAN 







































In this modern Harlot’s Progress, Miss Cuningham, one of 
the most distinguished members of the London Group, displays 
her gifts asa scathing satirist and very accomplished draughtsman. 


Ready November 28th. 
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ARNOLD——— 


—_= 
A Delightful Autobiography. Illustrated. 12/6 ne 


A Yellow Admiral Remember, 
By Vice-Admiral H. H. SMITH, D.S.0. 


“As full of good stories as a plum cake (home-made) i 
It ought to become a best-seller in its class. 























is of plums, 
Don't miss it!” 


—Morning Post, 


Isle, Ben and Loch = *%cv0: 


By Lt.-Col. S. HECKSTALL SMITH. © Illus. 10/6 net, 
* A book which all lovers of Scotland will adore." —Country Life, 


Alps and Men 


By G. R. pE BEER. With 
Mendelssohn, Topffer and others; 


Illustrations after Ture, 


and Maps. 16/- net 























New Volumes. 
MARY J. H. SKRINE 


3/6 net. Pocket Size 


Shepherd Easton’s Daughte 
(Foreword by Evelyn Underhill) 

The Wood Peopk 

(Illustrated by Harry Rountree) 

A Passage to India; Howards End 






MAUD D. HAVILAND 





E. M. FORSTER 


Collected Ghost Stories 


of Dr. M. R. JAMES, Provost of Eton. 
650 pages. 31 stories. 8/6 net, 


* Dr. James has long been an acknowledged master of his craft; une 
rivalled at his best, for consistent merit never approached,’ "—Spectator 


EDWARD ARNOLD & CO. 
41 & 43 MADDOX ST., W.1 







































From MOWBRAYS' List 


THE GOXFORD MOVEMENT AND AFTER 
By the Rev. C. P. S. CLARKE, M.A., Rector of North 
Stoneham; Prebendary of Salisbury; Fxamining-Chaplan 
to the Bishop of Salisbury. Just Published. Cloth &s, @, 
(Post 6d.) 
A comprehensive survey of the Movement and its results 
time written by a well-known Church historian and based on 


DISCIPLESHIP AND CHRISTIAN WORSHIP 
A Study in the Mission of Christ and His Church. }! 
By the Rev. EDWARD C. RICH, M.A., Prebendary oi St 
Paul’s, Chief Diocesan Inspector of Schools, Cloth % 
(Post 4d.) 
“Tt is a scholarly little treatise by an_ orthodox High Ch irchman we 
versed in modern theology.”—The Times Literary Supplement 


EVERY MAN’S STORY OF THE 
OXFORD MOVEMENT ; 
By the Rev. T. DILWORTH-HARRISON, M..A., Vicar ot 

St. Bartholomew’s, Brighton. 2s. 6d. (Post 3d.) 

“ Admirably supplies the need for a cheap and succinct hi 





to the preser 
origimal sources 























story of the 



















Oxford Movement, written with freshness and vivacity. 
—Church Union Gazette 
TEMPTATION IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Addresses broadcast from St. Michael’s, Chester Square 
on Thursday evenings. 
By the Rey. W. H. ELLIOTT, 
Sunny Side of Life,” ete. 
© Understands the daily difficulties 
the gift of expressing himself with simplicity. 


M.A., Author of “The 
Boards 2s. (Post 2d.) 
of ordinary men and women, and li 
’"—Church Times 
PASTORAL, LECTURES OF BISHOP EDWARD KING 
Edited with an Introduction by the Rey. ERIC GRAHA} 
M.A., Principal of Cuddesdon Theological College. 1s. © 
(Post 13d.) 
“They will not only be found useful by ‘ ordinands and_ those new! 


ordained,’ but also by any who value the spiritual guidance of a true 
of our Communion.”-—Guardian, 


WE ARE ABLE The Living of the Christian i gy 
By the Rev. JAMES WAREHAM,B.A. Cloth 3s. 6d. (Posts 


* Excellent suggestions for the development of the Christian li fe. + 
—Church Time 


A. R. MOWBRAY & CO., LTD., 28 Margaret Street 
Oxford Circus, London, W.1 ; and § 9 High Street, Oxtor Oxford 
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TO OUR READERS 


The Spectator makes an ideal 
| Christmas or New Year Gift 
| to a friend at home or abroad. 





THE PROPRIETORS ARE PREPARED TO 
CONTRIBUTE TEN SHILLINGS towards every 


twelve months’ subscription received at this Office 





before December 24th, provided that each one is for 


anew teader. This is a special introductory offer to 





| new readers for one year only. 





Phase Use the Form Below. 


‘CHRISTMAS & NEW YEAR GIFT SUBSCRIPTION COUPON 





The Subscription Manager, 
Tue Specraror, Ltp., 
99, Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. 


Please send THE Specraror for the next twelve months to :— 


(Please write olearl) 


me on ne ee ee ne ee en ete eee eens ne a re reer ena s a sess tener essen a senses as ene sane sana sean nen sweeneneese---sane 


“""""(Bilease trite clearly) 
I enclose remittance of £1, as a Christmas Gift Nomination subscription to THE 
SPECTATOR fortwelve months. Please send to the address below, THE SPECTATOR 
for this period. My nominee has not hitherto been purchasing THE Spectator. 


CR ek ao ment Reape gee oe 
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These Important Books for Christmas 
— BAR RLE sremumervusicom 


Series of his Works. Full of the authentic Barrie magie~ Sectaman 
Ci oth, 3/6 net; Leather, 5/- net 


C R O Vi E R THE LIFE OF LORD CROMER 

BY THE MARQUESS oF ZETLAND 
I have read every word...I strongly recommend everyone to do the same-Sir John Marriott 
in the Observer. 25/- net 


G U E DAI j A ARGENTINE TANGO BY PHILIP 
GUEDALLA. Anybody who wishes to 
understand the significance of South America to-day and to-morrow must walk, if he cannot 


dance, through the steps of ‘Argentine Tango’ from Paseo to El Ocho. And he will get as 
much pleasure as well as profit out of it as I have~E. B. Osborn in the Morning Post. 8/6 net 


A new Illustrated Edition of THE SECOND EMPIRE by PHILIP GUEDALLA, uniform with 
‘The Duke,’ is now published 21/- net 


BUCHAN wricin con ore 
BY JOHN BUCHAN. Mark this 
delightful adventure for boys as “a providential Christmas present.”—Western Mail. Ilus- 


trated, 6-net. And don’t forget John Buchan’s remarkable new novel THE GAP IN THE 
CURTAIN for grown-ups. 7/6 net 


LADY LOUISA STUART 
pth SUSAN BUCHAN. Her 
Memories and Portraits. Lady Louisa Stuart 


Was a gracious and sincere figure...this study is distinguished and charming-—The Times. 
Illustrated. 15/- net 


S ra L Y FOR EVER ENGLAND BY GEN- 
ERAL J. E. B. SEELY. To be 

published before December Ist. 12'6 net 
SW I NTO N EYEWITNESS BY MAJOR- 
GENERAL SIR ERNEST DOD. 

SWINTON, K.B.E. It is a remarkable story—Colonel de Watteville in the Sunday 
Times. It is an extraordinary story~Daily Mail. Illustrated. 25/- net 


CANMPBEI ; NUMBER THIRTEEN: THE 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF REAR- 
ADMIRAL GORDON CAMPBELL, V.C., D.S.O., M.P. Author of ‘My Mystery 
Ships.’ Just published. Illustrated. 20/- net 


U S GOOD AFTERNOON, CHILDREN 

BY COLUMBUS. Illustrated by J. 
Morton Sale. It makes one wonder how all these good things can be provided at the modest 
price of five shillings—Truth. 6/- net 


THE POETRY OF T. S. ELIOT 
=» HUGH ROSS WILLIAMSON 
His analysis is quite masterly—Saturday 


Review. He has done his work as admirably as it could be done—Robert Lynd in the News- 
Chronicle. 5/- net 


HIS LIFE AND OURS By LESLIE 

pose eee ERHEAD. An attempt to 

out, in the light of the twenticth 

century, the significance of the main events in wn on of Jesus. (Ready in December) 5/- not 


FOR SINNERS ONLY BY A. J. 

> 3 RUSSELL. It will carry the reader off 
his feet of unbelief—-William Gerhardi. Read this book. A challenge indeed-Hugh Redwood 
72,500 copies already issued. 5/- net 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON 
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BLACKIE’S 


GIFT BOOKS 





Editor: DAVIDE C. MINTER 
MODERN NEEDLECRAFT 


This book deals with every branch of needlecraft in a highly | 


practical way—demonstrating by picture, diagram and text 
those methods proved best by the experienced worker. 
writers of the various sections are the foremost exponents of 
needlecraft in Great Britain. 
own work, 


By F. MARIAN McNEILL 
THE SCOTS KITCHEN 


Its ‘Traditions and Lore, with Old-time Recipes. 
New Edition, 3s. 6d. net 
“Miss McNeill has written a most alluring book which will 
provide matter for many a literary dissertation.” 
—Morning Post. 


By CICELY M. BARKER 
THE BOOK OF THE FLOWER FAIRIES 


Poems and Pictures by Cicery M. Barker. With 72 


charming illustrations of Flowers and their particular Fairies 


With delightful coloured wrapper. 5s. net 


By JANET HEPWORTH 
LEGENDS OF THE FLOWERS 


With numerous woodcut illustrations by W. R. H. Jonnson. 
3s. 6d. net 
In special superior art binding (blue and gilt) in box. 


By IAIN C. LEES we 
"ON FOOT THROUGH CLYDESDALE 


A charming book for those who wish to explore Clydesdale 
and for those who delight to take fireside journeys. With 
illustrations by Joun WuiTE. 3s. 6d 


THE LARGE TYPE CONCISE 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


A reset and amplified edition of THe Concise Dictionary, 
beautifully printed and beautifully clear. With many useful 
addenda. 908 three-column pages. Foolscap 4to, cloth 
boards, 7s. 6d. net; Roxburghe, 12s. 6d. net; half-morocco, 
16s. net. 


in éolour. 


- net 
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STORY BOOKS for BOYS AND GIRLS 


By PERCY F. WESTERMAN. 
CAPTAIN FOSDYKE’S GOLD. Illustrated by E. S. Hopcson, 


6s. net 
ALL HANDS TO THE BOATS. 


lilustrated by Rowranp Hiiper. 
5s. net 
THE AMIR’S RUBY. 


Illustrated by W. E. WicFvi, 3s. 6d. net 
By ANGELA BRAZIL. 
NESTA’S NEW SCHOOL. Illustrated by J. Dewar Mitts. 
By JEFFREY HAVILTON. 
GEORGE PULLS IT OFF. Illustrated by H. M. Brock, R.T. 


6s, net 


The | 


Each one is a specialist in her | 
16s. net | 


| 


| 


i 
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5s. net | 


By BESSIE MARCHANT. 
JANE FILLS THE BREACH. Jllustrated by Francis FE. 


By F. V. MONK and H. T. WINTER. 
GREAT EXPLOITS IN THE AIR. Beautifully illustrated. 


3s. 6d. net 
By CYRIL HALL. 
SEA STORIES OF TO-DAY. Fully illustrated. 


Hitry. 
5s. net 


3s. 6d. net 








THE FOUR BEST ANNUALS 
EVERYTHING NEW - 
BLACKIE’S CHILDREN’S ANNUAL 


Lavishly illustrated. 5s. net 
BLACKIE’S BOY’S ANNUAL: School—Spsrt— 


Adventure—Hobbies 


Liberally illustrated in colour and black-and-white. 5s. net 


| BLACKIE’S GIRL’S ANNUAL: School—Games 


—Adventure—Handicraft 
Copiously illustrated. 


BLACKIE’S LITTLE ONE’S ANNUAL 
Fully illustrated, 


5s. net 


3s. Gd. net 








Illustrated Lists of Books suitable for presentation free on 
application. 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD... 


50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, EC. 4. 





| 
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From S.P.C.K. List 


A few more titles from the scason’s list are appended, 

of the Sprcrator who are interested in the best theologe 

religious literature should have the S:P.C.K. Quarter) in 
regularly, gratis and post free. ¥ lt 


LITURGY & WORSHIP - 


. A Companion to the Prayer Books of the Anglican Com 
Edited by W. K. LOWTHER CLARKE, DD. 
assistance of CHARLES HARRIS, D.D. 876 pt Ip. 

Cloth, 15s. net. 3uckram, gilt edges, 20s net, 
A publication if the Literature Committee of the English 
Church Union. 

"A book of outstanding interest and conspicuous merit.” 

—Tue Cuvren Tints, 


THE RELIGION OF THE BAHA-IS 
By J. R. RICHARDS, C,MLS., Missionary at Shiriz, Persia, 
7s, 6d. net, 


The Bab (1819—1850) is one of the outstanding figures in moder 
religious history; a Persian ‘‘ Mahdi” who, instead of losing credit vies 
he died, has become the founder of a new po. which has ctinel 
adherents in the West as well as in the Moslem work 


INTERCOMMUNION 


A Theological Study of Christian 
HEBERT, S.S.M., Kelham. 


VALUES OF THE INCARNATION 
The Moorhouse Lectures, 1931. By VP. A. MICKLEM, Dp, 


5s. net, 
WINFRID BURROWS, 1858—1929 
Bishop of Truro 1912-1919, Bishop of Chichester 1919-192 
By MARY MOORE. With a Frontispiece. 5s, net, 
LET US SAY GRACE 
By ALICK BOUQUET. With a Frontispiece. 2s. net, 
A charmingly written sketch of the different ways of saying grace, 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINE OF GOD 
3y W. J. BROWN, B.D. (Churchman’s Popular Library) 
Limp Duxeen, 1Is.; Goth boards, 1s, 64, net 
SOMETHING NEW FROM AFRICA 
Compiled by ELSIE FOX. With 15 plates in colour and 
over 100 other illustrations, 2s. 6d. net, 


An ideal gift book for children, full of stories and verses about life 
in Africa, 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 
Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 
And of all Booksellers. Lists post free. 


New SHELDON PRESS Books 
A Manual of BUDDHISM 


For Advanced Students. By MRS. RHYS_ DAVIDS, 
D.Litt, President of the Pali Text Society. 7s. 64. net, 
LITTLE TREASURIES OF POETRY AND ART 
A series of small illustrated anthologies gathered from the 
best English poetry :— 
SELECTIONS FROM KEATS 
SELECTIONS FROM SHAKESPEARE 
SELECTIONS FROM SHELLEY 
SELECTIONS FROM WORDSWORTH 
Fach booklet with three plates in colour and _ three other 
illustrations. Fach Is. net 
TALES OF ANCIENT ROME 
By J. FE. WETHERELL. With 8 illustrations. 3s. 61. net 


The tales of Livy and other Roman historians are he re retold in a 
straightforward way by a well-known writer of school texthoo 


TALES OF EMPIRE 


sy J. FE. RAY. With 8 illustrations. 3s. 6d. net 

The field to be covered in such a book is Jiumitiens, Mr. Ray confines 

— therefore, in the main to beginnings of Empire, 
heroism of the ez arly pioneers in all parts of the ee 


Books for Boys and Girls 


sixteen. Historical, Adventure, Guides, Schoo 
Illustrated List, gratis and post free. Ask for the 
Sheldon Press Books. 


THE SHELDON PRESS, 
Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 
And of all Booksellers. Lists pos 
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CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


A DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE NEW EDITION 
10 yols., cloth, £10 net; half-morocco, £17 10s. net 


\1 Bennett said:—*I brought myself up on  ‘Chambers’s En- 
Mr, ein, which is ee bes st thing extant of its size. The new edition is 
¢ 


one of my latest. jo CHAMBERS’S 
CYCLOPAEDIA OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 


New Edition, 3 vols., cloth, £3 net; half-moroceo, £6 net 
and biographical, of Authors in the English tongue from 


istory, critical t ‘ 4 > I 
AE to the present day, with specimens of their writings. 


the earliest times 
Jilustrated. 


CHAMBERS’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 


great of > Nations and all Times. New Edition, 1,006 pages, 
= oe loth, 15s. net; half-morocco, 30s. net 


CHAMBERS’S sal gee DICTIONARY 
>ynpular ition, &S. ne 

Comprising the Words in use from the latter bash pe seventeenth century 

acme" CHAMBERS’S 

TWENTIETH CENTURY DICTIONARY 7s. 6a. net 


Pronouncing, Explanatory, Etymolegical, Thoroughly Kevised Edition. 





—_——— 


New Novel by the Author of ** The Key above the Door,” etc. 


9 

BLACKCOCK’S FEATHER 

By MAURICE WALSH. 7s. 6d. net 
A Plain Cloak-and-Sword Story rendered from the Scots and Gaelic. 
“David Gordon is a great figure in a great story, not less rich in colour 
end atmosphere than in stirring incident and adventure. In these and other 
— and features of a fine romance Mr. Walsh has outdone himself.”— 

cotsman. 


THE SMALL DARK MAN _ses(ith Edition) 
By MAURICE WALSH. 3s. 6d. net 
The Spectator says: ‘One of the freshest books it has cver been our joy 
to read.” 
THE KEY ABOVE THE DOOR (23rd Edition) 
By MAURICE WALSH. 3s. 6d. net 
“Tam enamoured of your book, and stop to give you three cheers.”— 
J. M. BARRIE 
WHILE RIVERS RUN (14th Edition) 
By MAURICE WALSH. 3s. 6d. net 


Punch says*—‘‘ Mr. Walsh's second novel has given me genuine entertain- 
ment. A story whose characters are gloricusly alive.’ 





BRITAIN’S BIRDS AND THEIR NESTS 

By A. LANDSBOROUGH THOMSON. 25s. net 
With introduction by Sir rin ARTHUR THOMSON and 132 drawings in 
colour by GEORGE RANKI 


BRITISH BIRDS AND THEIR EGGS 
By J. M. BORASTON. 7s. 6d. net 
method of identification. Contains 91 coloured plates 


With a simple 
and the Eggs of ALL the Britis h Breeding Birds. 


representing 139 birds, 


HABITS AND CHARACTERS OF BRITISH 

WILD ANIMALS By H. MORTIMER BATTEN 

illustrated by WARWICK REYNOLDS. 7s. 6d. net 

THE CHILDREN’S BOOK OF WILD FLOWERS 
AND THE STORY OF THEIR NAMES 


First and Second Series. By GARETH H. BROWNING 
Each 10s. 6d. net 
Each volume contains 50 full-page illustrations in colour. 





Romances for Older Girls. Each 3s. 6d. net 
A Romance of the Abbey Girls. 


BIDDY’S SECRET 
By ELSIE J. OXENHAM 
JANIE OF LA ROCHELLE 


By ELINOR M. BRENT-DYER 
Brent-Dyer’s m¢ 


The New Volume of the Chalet Series. 3s. 64. net 
THE CHALET GIRLS IN CAMP 


By ELINOR M. BRENT-DYER 


Janie is, perhaps, Miss st effective character study. 


A splendid story of the 


open air, 
New Books for Boys. Each 3s. 6d. net 
BLAKENEY OF THE ‘SLASHERS’ 


A Gloucestershire Grenadier. By ESCOTT LYNN 


A stirring tale of intrigue and adventure during the Peninsulur War. 


KEEP SMILING 


A Public School Story 
By D. STAPLETON 


Being the record of the trial and triumph of “ Stiffy’’ O'Dea, captain of 
Fenm re School 

A WAVE-WORN ROCK By DAVID KER 
A seventeenth Ce sutury- story describing the heroic defence of a Russian 
monastery 


A aes Story for Young Folks. 28. 6d. net 
JILL'S CURMUDGEON By ANNE MACDONALD 





W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD. 





38 Soho Square, LONDON, W. 1; wel EDINBURGH 














BURNS OATES’ GIFT BOOKS 


NEW _NOVELS 
THE DOUBLE PROBLEM 


By J. L. MORRISSEY. 
An enthralling detective story. 
all readers of “ thrillers.” 


By MARGARET YEO. 

A novel by the Author of “ Wild Parsley,” “ Salt,” 
etc. A faithfully drawn picture of Victorian and Boer 
War days woven into a charming love story. 7/6 








The perfect book for 
7/6 








GENERAL 


SOME VICTORIAN AND 


GEORGIAN CATHOLICS 
Their Art and Outlook 


Coventry Patmore, Alice Meynell, Francis Thompson, 
Canon Sheehan, Joseph Conrad, Alfred Noyes, by 
PATRICK BRAYBROOKE. 7/6 


oa eee 





ST. PATRICK’S 
PURGATORY 


Al record from History and Literature compiled by 
SHANE LESLIE, with many illitstrations. 

Al collection of extracts and documents chosen to 
illustrate the thin thread of St. Patrick’s Purgatory 
through the tangled skein of Irish eee ae = /- 


THE JESUITS AND THE 
GREAT MOGUL 


By SIR EDWARD MACLAGAN, 

The Jesuits in history were always fond of adventure, 
and one of their greatest adventures was the attempt 
to convert the Mogul kings of India. The full story 
ss sade the si is now told for the = time, 17/6 








A SOUL UNCONQUERED 


By FE. H. WALLACE. 


A story of a boy's development and his reactions to 
events and people around him. Packed with incident. 


7/6 
WHILE THE “WORLD 
REVOLVES 
By DONALD B. CHRISTIE, 
With a Preface by Dom Bede Camm, M.A, FSA, 


A penetrating study of the life and sxaabiilden of 
BI. John Houghton, Carthusian Martyr. 5/- 


THE NEW CHILDREN’S LIBRARY 


List free on application. 


BURNS OATES & WASHBOURNE Ltd 
43-45 Newgate Street, London, E.C. 1. 


And at Birmingham, Glasgow and Dublin. 


TREN AR ic A tS a Ne RR ES 8 








Manchester, 
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BOOKS FOR 
CHRISTMAS 


OXFORD’S COLLEGE GARDENS 
By ELEANOUR SINCLAIR ROHDE. 24 
illustrations in colour by EsTeLta CaNzIANI, and 
8 in half-tone. £2 2s. net. 


Morning Post: “A book that everyone has long desired. 
All the beautiful college gardens are described with the 
same loving carefulness. A beautiful book which all 
lovers of Oxford—yes, and all who honour garden- 
making as an English art and tradition—will be proud 
to possess.” 


VAMPIRES OF THE CHINA 
COAST 


By “ BOK.” Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 
Exploits of Chinese pirates and bandits. 


Truth: “The whole story is vividly and realistically 
told, and makes exciting, if sometimes horrible, reading.” 


A BOOK OF KING PENGUINS 
By T. H. GILLESPIE. Demy 8vo. With 60 
illustrations from photographs by M. E. 
GILLEsPIE. 8/6 net. 


Manchester Guardian: 
language, always 
scientific facts ., 
science.” 


THE SILVER DALE 
By W. RILEY. Illustrated by 16 photographs. 
7/6 net. 


Morning Post: “ A homely, quiet book, showing the eye 
for landscape ieee gave us the picture of ‘ Windyridge. bah 


THE BREEZY COAST 
By A. A. THOMSON. _Iilustrated. 7/6 net. 


Scotsman: “Description and local history introduced in 
a genial and discursive vein... a thoroughly readable 
and well-informed narrative.” 


MORE GREAT GHOST STORIES 
ee te by HARRISON DALE. 


Saturday Review: “The stories are classics of their kind 
. replete with shudders and shivers,” 


THE JOYS OF BEE-KEEPING 
By M. G. KENNEDY-BELL. Illustrated. 3/6 net. 


Field: “A fascinating combination of instructions and 
general history notes ... explains the craft with careful 
detail.” 


YOUNG HOPEFUL 
3y JENNIE DUNBAR. With eighty sketches 
by CuarLes Ropinson, RJ. 5/- net. 
Manchester Evening News: “For the amusement of 


children it must be included with honours ...a deft 
rhymester with a delicate sense of humour.” 


THE BURNS WE LOVE 
By A. A. THOMSON. Foreword by G. K. 
CHESTERTON. Illustrated. 3/6 net. 


Sir ALEXANDER Gips, President of the Burns Federa- 
tion: “I have read the book with very great pleasure, 
and feel sure that it will have a large circulation.” 





10/6 net. 


“Told in simple, entertaining 
humorous, yet crowded with new 
. a very readable contribution to 





HERBERT JENKINS, LIMITED, 
3, York Street, S.W.1 











A |, Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1 








THE 
COMMON 
READER 


SECOND SERIES 












Virginia Woolf 
10s. 6d, 

Published in a Uniform Edition 

5s. each 


Mrs. Dalloway To the Lighthouse 

Jacob’s Room The Voyage Out 

Night and Day’ A Room of One’s Own 
The Common Reader : First Series 


FAMILY 
HISTORY V. Sackville-West | 


7s. 6d. 
Published in a Cheap Edition 


3s. Od. each 
The Edwardians All Passion Spent 





FOR CHRISTMAS 
Give Book Tokens. Ask your bookseller 
about them 








——_ THE HOGARTH PRESS 

















HEFFERS 
BOOKSHOP 


New + SeconDHAND 
ENGLISH - FORELORS 
To Buy - or To Sell 


Write tor Classified Catalogues 


WHEFFER 2 ‘SONS. 12 
CAMBRIDGE.ENGLAND 




















THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 


‘BOOKS hs PRESENTS. 


The Best Christmas Books will be leniail at 





Readers are requested to write for 
our Christmas Catalogue. 
Town parcels delivered free by our 
motors to addresses within 15 miles. 
Country parcels of £2 and over are 
sent carriage free. 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB, 


Booksellers and Librarians, 
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42 Wigmore Street, London, W. 1. 
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, NEW ATLAS 


BARTHOLOMEW’S 


GRAPHIC ATLAS 


WORLD 


O publish a large general atlas of the World at the price 

of a new novel is a task undertaken by few. The 
production, however, i is in no way “* cheap ”; the only cheap 
part is the price. ‘The atlas, which is absolutely up to date, 
contains 128 pages of fully coloured maps of every part of 
the world, along with an index of 64 pages, is excellently 
printed on high-class paper, is very strongly bound in cloth 
hoards and finished with an arresting coloured jacket. Without 
a doubt this is the finest value offered to the public for many 
years. ‘The size of the book is 73 in. by 104 in. by 1 in. 





JOHN BARTHOLOMEW & SON LIMITED 


DUNCAN STREET, EDINBURGH. 





The Story 








ROUNDABOUT HARLEY STREET: 
of some famous streets. 

By C. P. BRYAN, M.B., B.Ch., B.A.O. 
Makes very fascinating reading; the euthor has given many stories of the 
idiosyncrasies and foibles of the bygone giants of medicine, politics and art, 


| 
| 

| 

| 5/6 post free. 
| 

| and who doesn't enjoy reading about the weakne@sses of the great! 
| 

| 

| 


= hy cae THE DOCTOR. 


B. Cosens). 8/- post free. 
“The i eahet or lay, will enjoy the pemeel narratives and other 
‘medical stories’ told on nearly every page.’’—TIMES. 


| 
| BEDSIDE MANNERS. 3/10 post free. 
| By CHRISTOPHER HOWARD, M.R.C.S.(Eng.), L.R.C.P.(Lond.). 

| “There must be few medical men who will not thoroughly enjoy a few 
| bours with this little book.”—LANcEr. 


THE STORY OF A SURGEON: Robert and Clive. 
By CLAIR COPE. 4/- post free. 
“This book is of absorbing interest.""—MEpICcCAL TIMEs. 


WHILE ENGLAND SLEPT. 

By ROWLAND JAME: 6.6 post free. 
But ine the death of pry Bennett this story would be prefaced by this 
great novelist’s own pen, 


PARIS PRELUDE (A story of love and faith). 
By CHRISTOPHER HOWARD. 8/- post free. 
“The effect of the story as a whole is one of singular delicacy, charm and 
Pathos.""—Timgs Lirr. SuPPLT. 


THE ACCOUNT OF GUY NORWOOD. 
By H. KNIGHT HORSFIELD. 
A story of an unusual character with a Yorkshire setting. 
THE QUEEN’S BUSH. 
By W. M. BROWN, M.D. 
A tale of the early days of Bruce county. 
DELPHINE OF THE EIGHTIES. 
By IRENE H. MOO 6 6 pos st free. 
; A story as ‘“ winsome" as a child around whom it is written. 
| HOW | WAS BORN: BP plain story of birth and sex. 
By ©. P. BRYAN, M.B., B.Ch 5.6 post free. 
An attempt to meet the case put hy oy ‘the speakers at the Annual 
Confe erence of the British Medical Association held at Eastbourne. 
A plain and straightforward statement which could be read with advantage 
by both adolescents and adults.”"—NATURE. 


| OLD BELIEFS AND NEw KNOWLEDGE. 
By WM. RUSSELL, M.D., LL. 5/6 post free. 
| The basis and development of claim: 


THE IN UISITION. 2nd Edition). 
_ By HOFFMAN NICKERSON. 15 6 post free. 
Sew enlarged edition with an introduction by Hilaire Belloc. 


THE SANITY OF HAMLET. 
By MACLEOD YEARSLEY. 


SOHN BALE SONS & DANIELSSON LTD. 


83-91 GT. TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


6'6 post free. 


6.6 post free. 





6/6 post free. 
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BASIL BLACKWELL 


THE 
HILARIOUS UNIVERSE 


Being Angela’s Guide to 
EINSTEIN—AND THAT CRUSH 
_ By RICHARD DARK 
Pictures by THOMAS DERRICK 
Uniform with 
Shakes peare—and That Crush 
The Astronomer Royal, Sir Frank 
Dyson, writes: “T have had a couple of 
hours of enjoyment in reading The 
Hilarious Universe. _it is full of fun 
from cover to cover.’ 
Second pore: 4s. 6d. net 


SHAKESPEARE— 
AND THAT CRUSH 


Being Angela’s Guide to 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 
By RICHARD DARK 
Pictures by 
THOMAS DERRICK 
Uniform with 
The Hilarious Universe 
g . .. Enchanting . . . you 
will laugh almost as much at 
the illustrations as at the text 
-.. delightful banter... .” 
—Everyman, 
Stirth Impression. 4s. 6d. net 


NUMBER 10 JOY 
STREET 


This year we commemorate the 
completion of Joy Street’s first 
decade by extra pages, twenty 
pages of colour, special embellish- 
ments by Thomas Derrick, and new 
and original verses, stories and 
pictures by 
COMPTON MACKENZIE 
LAURENCE HOUSMAN 


| 
é 
: 
: 
: 
| 
: 
| 
: 
: 











“ 





ALGERNON BLACKWOOD 
and others 
The Joy Street Annuals are, of 
q. course, the only ones which ought to be 
allow ed into any house where there is 
respect for literature: or children.” 
The Week-End Review. 
6s. net 


PATSY AND THE 
LEPRECHAUN 


By 

M ARG. \RET & AI. \RY BAKER 
“Margaret and Mary Baker 
know very well indeed how to 
make a book thi at will easily 
become a favourite.’ 
—The Times Literary Supplement 

OTHER BAKER BOOKS 
Peacock Eggs 
Noddy Goes a- -Ploughing 

Tome s Hallowe'en 

. 6d. net each 


Ww HAT-O’CLOCK TALES 
By LAURENCE HOUSMAN 





Pictures by J. R. MONSELL 
q *. “... here is magic te many lands beautifully 
woven together so that the music of the stories as 


much as their content will appeal to the child of 
fancy.”—T7ime and Tide. 6s. net 


The Shakespeare Head 
BRONTE 


Edited by T. J. WISE and J. A. SYMINGTON 
THE BRONTES: THEIR LIVES, 
FRIENDSHIPS AND CORRESPONDENCE 
In 4 Volumes with 9 Photogravure Plates. £3 net the set 

This new work, based upon Mr. C. K. Shorter’s The 

Brontés: Life and Letters, aims to achieve a final 
biography of the Bronte family. Many new and 
important letters are here brought together for the 
first time. 


BASIL BLACKWELL 


( )f all Book sellers 
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Economise 


on cold mornings 


WINTER 
SHELL 


Saves 


TIME 
TEMPER 
PETROL 


and 


BATTERIES 


Winter Shell is specially 
blended to give quick 
starting in cold 
weather 
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Presents for Particular People 


at prices for ordinary people 


Send for Heal’s Christmas Catalogue 
it solves the perennial present problem. 
Attractive gifts from 5/- upwards. 


HEAL’S, 196 TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.I 
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‘HOMERIC’ 
CHRISTMAS 
CRUISE 


and Carnival at Sea 


R.M.S. “HOMERIC’’ (34,351 tons) 
Christmas Cruise to the 


ATLANTIC ISLES, MOROCCO 


AND GIBRALTAR—DECEMBER 21 
trom Southampton. 14 Days from £25 


Also Easter Cruise—April 8 
(Same as “* Homeric ” Cruise on December 21). 


FURTHER CRUISES. 


TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 
R.M.S. “HOMERIC,” JANUARY 14, 
FEBRUARY 4, FEBRUARY 25, MARCH 18. 
To Spain, Portugal, N. Africa, and the Medi- 
terranean. From Southampton, 19 DAYS 


FROM £35. 


TO EGYPT AND HOLY LAND 
S.S. “LAURENTIC” (19,000 tons). FEDB- 
RUARY 11, MARCH 14. To the Mediterranean, 
Egypt, and the Holy Land. From Liverpool. 
28 DAYS FROM £42. 


WEST INDIES, SPANISH MAIN 
M.V. “BRITANNIC” = (27,000 _ tons). 
JANUARY 28. From Liverpool. 40 DAYS 
FROM &70. 








(All cruises one class only—First Class. On 

“Homeric” and “ Britannic” no passports or 

visas will be required by passengers taking the 
whole cruise). 


WHITE STAR 


Full particulars from White 
Star Offices or Local Agents. 


~ 











tis 


Musings of a Mineral Water 


Manufacturer. 





No. 182. 
TIME AND TIDE 


A gentleman who has made no little success jy 
his own business has written us a very kindly, 
friendly letter suggesting that these Musings of ours 
are a waste of time and money. They may be a 
waste of money; but as regards time, time is the 
only thing we have had plenty of in the last two 
years. Writing these Musings has probably kept us 
out of worse mischief. Others have written us to 
say that they find these Musings “ exccedingly 
interesting, but do they sell Ginger Ale?” Well, 
well, well, well, must we dot the “i’s ” and cross 
the “t's”? Is a hint to gentlemen not enough? 
We have been taking the long view, and we know 
the long view has brought some to “ utter poverty,” 
even to the cup of hemlock ; but our views (we hope) 
are not so dangerously long as this: we know that 
our business cannot flourish while other businesses 
flounder. And we cannot see any hope of world 
trade recovering while governments the world over 
take every measure to prevent its recovery. What 
is trade? Is not it simply swopping this for that? 
and anything that hinders the exchange injures 
both sides. Since 1914 we have looked on trade as 
war. We use the expression tariff wars and our war 
mentality has destroyed trade. Business is swopping 
Manchester cotton for Brazilian coffee; if Brazil 
says: no, we shall keep out the cotton goods, very 
well then, she has to burn her coffee. We are told 
demand creates supply, rubbish! If one goes 
empty handed into the market one can demand 
until one is blue in the face but the supply will 
not be forthcoming. We should climinate from 
discussion the words producer and consumer; 
every man is both; and use the words buyer and 
seller. And anything that interferes between the 
buyer and the seller makes for poverty. The only 
place where the government can profitably interfere 
is to prevent the exchange of dangerous goods; 
that is, if the government acts outside its capacity 
of policeman it impoverishes its subjects. The only 
argument that can be made for protection is one 
suggested by Sir Flinders Petrie’s Revolutions of 
Civilization. There he argues that civilization has 
always come to birth by the intermixture of two 
different races, and that the time may come when 
easy intercommunication between one nation and 
another wipes out all differences, so that no further 
intermixture can be made; when it might be 
necessary to separate the people again, so that they 
would acquire characteristics of their own, with a 
view to a mixture later on. Now politicians, whom 
we have criticized so severely, may be, under the 
cover of protecting trade, looking centuries ahead 
to the welfare of the race. They may be hum- 
bugging their countries for their countries’ good. 


W. A. ROSS AND SONS, LIMITED, 
Belfast, Ireland. 
Makers of Ginger Ale, Tonic Water, Lemonade, Ginger 


Beer, Soda Water, Lemon Squash, and Lime Juice 


Cordial, for more than half a century. 
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